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PROTECTED BY 


Wallacestarmer 


SERVICE BUREAU 


Let’s Get That Thief! 


Three Have Been Sentenced and Others 





Are In Jail Awaiting the Action of Court 





lowa Farm folks have lost thousands of dollars 
worth of hogs, cattle, chickens, grain and other 
farm products thru the depredations of thieves. 
Organized bands and individuals have made a 
practice of robbing farmers. 


This is entirely too great a loss for farmers to 
suffer. These thieves can be caught and sent 
to prison. 


Wallaces’ Farmer thru its Service Bureau is 
offering $1,000 in rewards for protection of its 
reader members where the above sign is posted 
on the farm. Already three different cases 
have been investigated and rewards have been 
paid. - Several other cases are pending. 


Read about these cases in this and following 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


~ Help Us Put These Thieves Where 
They Belong—IN JAIL! 


$1,000.00 IN REWARDS 


Will be paid by Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 


for the arrest and conviction of thieves who steal prop- 
erty from Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau members in 


lowa. 


There will be ten rewards of $100.00 each. 


For any further information write 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Des Moines, Ia. 
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STEALS HOG AND GETS FIVE. YEARS 


Four Adair County Farmers Collect Reward for Capturing Thief 


OUIS PEACHY needed some 
money to show his sweetheart 
a good time. He planned to 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


Then Johnson told the meq tha 
only a short time before he had 





be married again in a couple of 
weeks, and his salary as a hired 
man didn’t meet what he thought 
were his needs. So he took a hog 
belonging to his employer, Andy 
Thiele, of Eureka township, in 
Adair county. As a result, instead 
of getting married, Peachy has 
gone to Fort Madison, where he 
will have five years to think over 
his plans. Andy Thiele got the hog 
back, and last week he and his 
father, M. H. Thiele, his neighbor, 
Claude Eckles, and the Eureka 
township justice of the peace, 
Clyde A. Smith, received checks of 
$25 each. These four men were re- 
sponsible for Peachy’s arrest and 
conviction, and so earned a hun- 
dred dollars reward offered by 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
in the campaign to stop farm 
thievery. 

However, that only tells part of 
the stoéry. For in the recovery of 


Adair county farmers have suffered considerably thru the loss 
of property during the past few years. 
farms regularly, and hogs, grain and other property have been 
taken. Andy Thiele, who lives near Bridgewater, lost a hog on the 
night of June 26, With the help of his neighbor, Claude Eckles, his 
father, M. H. Thiele, and the Eureka township justice of the peace, 
Clyde Smith, the case was investigated and Thiele got his hog back. 
Also he discovered who had taken it and had Louis Peachy, his own 
hired man, arrested. Peachy was convicted and sentenced to five 
years of hard labor at the Fort Madison prison. But that isn’t all 
of the story, for there was some excitement other than the loss of the 
hog. When the warrant was issued for Peachy’s arrest, and Deputy 
Sheriff Foster started out to get him, he was in such a hurry to get 
there that he rounded a corner too fast and upset. But he made the 
arrest anyway, and folks know he means business, 

This is the second case where a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bu- 
reau reward*has been paid for the capture of farm thieves who stole 
from farmers where Service Bureau signs had been posted on their 
premises. Several other cases have been reported, and accounts of 
how the thieves were caught will follow. 

Be sure you have a good, readable Service Bureau sign on your 
place. If the old sign is faded, we will gladly furnish a new one. 
Remember, it’s the sign of the Service Bureau that will tell the 
thieves to stay away. 


Thieves have visited their 


loaded two carloads of hogs and 
they had just gone out to Valley 
Junction. Maybe if the boys werd 
good drivers they could get to th 
place before the freight and look 
over the stock. 

So Thiele and Eckles in one car 
and Smith and the senior Thiele im 
another, started a wild drive to 
Valley Junction. They arrived) 
about one o’clock in the morning, 
and Andy Thiele happened to know 
the attendant at the stockyards. He 
told them the hogs from Anita had 
just come in and were unloaded, 
and if they wanted to drive them’ 
under the light and see if they 
could locate the missing sow, it was 
all right with him. But the sow 
failed to show up. 

Andy and his friend Eckles went 
over to a cafe where they had pré= 
arranged to meet Smith and 
Thiele’s father, and it was decided 
to go back to Anita and see what 
they could find out. Arriving back 











the hog these four men worked sev- 
eral days, traveled several hundred 
miles, and a deputy sheriff in responding to a 
eall turned over in his car. Besides, Peachy’s 
brother, Bill Peachy, is in jail in Greenfield, 
awaiting the September term of court to deter- 
mine whether or not he is guilty of helping his 
brother in the theft. 


A Popular Pastime for Several Years 


Stealing from farmers in Adair county has 
been a popular pastime for several years. Farm- 
ers who ventured into Adair or Greenfield or 
Fontanelle on a Saturday night to shop or at- 
tend a band concert were liable on their return 
to find their places had been visited and prop- 
erty taken. So when Andy Thiele, who operates 
a 240-acre farm, went to town the night of June 
26, he left his hired man, Louis Peachy, at 
home. When he returned, Peachy had gone, 
but Andy didn’t think much of it, especially 
since he was on hand next day. 

Sunday morning, Thiele fed his livestock and 
didn’t pay much attention to them, But Mon- 
day when he called up the 


have any money to buy one with, for he was 
asking me for money that day.’’ 

Thiele and Eckles jumped into Thiele’s car 
and went to Anita. Before they arrived there, 
they met Clyde Smith, a farmer, and also a jus- 
tice of the peace. Before the two young farm- 
ers had a chance to say anything, Smith. said, 
**You boys are looking for a hog, ain’t you?”’ 

So Thiele questioned Smith, and he told them 
he happened to hear in Anita, Saturday night, 

.that Louis Peachy had sold a hog. Thiele’s 
father, M. H. Thiele, had also joined in the 
search; so along with Smith the four went to 
Anita and questioned the hog buyer at that 
place, Bill Johnson. 

Sure I bought a hog from Peachy,’’ Johnson 
told the searching party. ‘‘He came in here 
about ten o’clock Saturday night and said he 
needed some money and had had trouble with 
his car.’’ 

Thiele got permission to look over the hogs 
in the Anita yards, but failed to see the sow. 


there early in the morning, they 
again visited the hog buyer, and he 
then recalled he had sold some sows to a fa 
near town, Frank Barber. It might be the mis&” 
ing sow was at Barber’s. So away went the 
searching party to Barber’s. And there was 
the sow! 

Barber, of course, was willing that the sow be 
returned, and J ohnson immediately returned 
Barber’s money. 

‘‘How did you identify her?’’ I asked An 
who was rattling off the story of the chase 
rapid-fire fashion. 

‘“Oh, that was easy,’’ he replied. ‘‘She waede 
different color, and besides I always mark 
hogs by tipping the left ear. When I deseri 
her, Barber told me he had one like that.”’ 


Searching Party Starts After Peachy 


Having located the missing property, the 
searching party now decided to get Peachy, 
Smith telephoned Sheriff William Clarke, of 
Greenfield, and he went out to the Thiele farm 
and arrived almost at the same time as the 
searching party. Peachy | 





hogs, he missed one of his 
sows. Even then he didn’t 
think much about it, as the 
hogs had a large pasture to 
roam in. But Monday eve- 
ning when the same sow, @ 
sandy one with black spots, 
failed to show up, Thiele 
began to look about. 
Failing to find her, he 
walked up to his neigh- 
bor’s, Claude Eckles, to in- 
quire if he had seen the 
sow. She might have got 
out and wandered down 
the road, he figured. When 
Ecekles was asked about the 
sow he said he had not seen 
her, but reported that 
Thiele’s hired man, Peachy, 
had sold a sow in Anita the 
Saturday night before. 
‘‘Well,’’ Thiele replied, 
‘‘Louis didn’t have any 
sow, and I know he didn’t 





Here is the quartet who got a thief and $100. Left to right: 


¢ 





Clyde Smith and Claude Eckles. 


Andy Thiele, M, H. Thiele, 


was arrested and at finst™ 
declared he was inn 
but with the testimony 
the hog buyer who had 
about giving Peachy @ 
check for $25.30 for th 
hog, he finally admi 
his guilt. But when ques" 
tioned by the sheriff as bad 
who helped him, P 
didn’t want to tell. Fi 
ly he admitted that his 
brother, Bill Peachy, had | 
assisted, for it was easik 
seen that one man could 
not have loaded the 225-— 
pound sow in a truck alone, ~ 
At that Thiele decided to” 
swear out a warrant for” 
the arrest of the other” 
Peachy and went to Green- 
field with Sheriff Clarke, 
who took Louis Foo 
to jail. 

(Concluded on page 3 
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THE CORN BELT MEETING 


HE outstanding feature of the corn belt 
meeting this week was the ‘‘never say die’”’ 
| spirit and the increasing interest in the prob- 
| Jems of the southern farmer. Judge Caverno, 
| of Missouri, who has worked with the southern 
cotton co-operatives for several years, was pres- 
ent. Bill Settle, of Indiana, gave an account 
| of his experiences in Texas and Tennessee last 
' winter. The west and south still do not know 
|.each other as they should, but they have made 
enormous strides toward realizing their com- 
munity of interest. 
The men who fought last winter at Washing- 
ton told their story. After they were thru, it 
_ ‘was apparent that there is now greater confi- 
| dence in the final victory of our cause than 
ever before. 





THE REVOLUTION IN FARMING 


‘pRoTu county agents and farmers are report- 
I ing that methods of farming are changing 
* more rapidly than usual. The acreage of al- 
| falfa and sweet clover is being increased very 
rapidly in nearly every section of the state. 
| The use of lime has doubled and trebled in re- 
| cent years. Higher yielding strains of corn are 
| being used and unless the European corn borer 
| eauses serious damage it is probable that corn 
| yields will be greatly increased. The num- 
ber of tractors has been doubled in the past 
five years. Certain improved types of tractors 
are being used very successfully in cultivating 
Millions of aeres of land which formerly 

produced feed for horses are now producing 
feed for hogs, cattle or human beings. The 
_MeLean county system applied to hogs has in- 
} ‘creased thé average size of litter and the health 
| of the pigs amazingly. The wise use of tank- 
age, oil meal and alfalfa in supplementing corn 
} in the hog ration is now making a bushel of 
) eorn go much further in producing pork than 
ever before. 

Farm papers, county agents, farm machinery 
companies, agricultural colleges and the U. S. 
| Department of Agriculture are all helping to 
| bring about the revolution in farming. Most 
of these folks seem to think that they are con- 
’ ferring a wonderful blessing on the farmers of 
the United States. And of course any indi- 
vidual farmer feels mighty grateful to the 
eounty agent or the farm paper or whoever it 
is that enables him to produce more corn and 
hogs at less expense. 

“Thousands of farmers are beginning to see 
what the drift of the times means. Many of 


them feel like the English laboring men of one 
hundred years ago felt when machines were in- 
troduced to do work which they had formerly 
done by hand. These laboring men gathered 
together in mobs and destroyed machines in 
many communities. Nevertheless the industrial 
revolution came on in England just the same, 
and the taboring men had to adjust themselves 
to it. Unfortunately the readjustment was not 
made in any very intelligent way and an im- 
mense amount of misery was caused in Eng- 
land which was really not necessary. 

The agricultural revolution is coming on in 
the United States whether we like it or not. By 
the intelligent use of alfalfa, sweet clover, lime, 
the McLean: county hog system, etc., etc., we 
are going to produce more food in the corn 
belt per farmer than ever before. Moreover, 
we are going to need less of this food on the 
farm than before because of the substitution of 
gasoline for considerable amounts of corn, oats 
and hay. The worst of it is that this situation 
is developing at the very time when no satis- 
factory way has been worked out of disposing 
of our surplus to Europe. 

The thing for intelligent farmers to do is 
not to fight this revolution. On the contrary, 
they should cultivate the county agents and 
read the farm papers and use every improved 
method which will make them money. But 
they can do something. They can insist that 
the state and federal governments which de- 
vote millions of dollars in appropriations every 
year to bring on this revolution, shall also take 
an intelligent account of what is going on. 

With the situation as it exists today the fed- 
eral and state governments can be accused of 
almost criminal negligence in their attitude to- 
ward agriculture. In effect they are doing all 
in their power to get farmers to increase their 
production at a time when the increase is ab- 
solutely certain to reduce the share of the 
farmers in the national income. They refuse to 
take any intelligent account of what the revolu- 
tion in agriculture means at a time like this 
when there is no effective foreign market for 
our surplus. 

There is no reason why farmers of the United 
States today should be handed the same bitter 
dose which England handed her laboring men 
a hundred years ago when the industrial revo- 
lution was brought to pass. Apparently, how- 
ever, it is impossible for governments to learn 
anything from either history or economies. 

The duty of the farmers is plain. As indi- 
viduals they should use improved methods to 
the limit. As a class, in so far as they vote 
on men who have influence in national affairs, 
they should make certain that their interests as 
a class are being protected. The president of 
the United States and the men in congress 
should be doing some conscious thinking about 
the agricultural revolution and the post-war re- 
versal in trade balances, both in its immediate 
and long-time effects. 





MAKING BIG ONES OUT OF LITTLE 
ONES 

“Not so good,’’ said the manager of the lit- 
tle co-operative when we asked him how 

he was making it. ‘‘The farmers up at the 

next station have got a plant about three times 

as big as this, and do five times as much busi- 

ness. I can’t meet their prices and make any- 

thing.”’ 

He was blue, and naturally. The situation 
wasn’t his fault. The other company had a 
better territory, more capital, and more mem- 
bers. Doing a bigger volume of business, it 
eould charge a smaller margin per unit and 
still make money. Gradually it was pulling 
trade away from four or five weaker co-opera- 
tives at nearby points. 

This is not an isolated instance. It is getting 
to be a real problem. What can be done? 

A business man would not hesitate two see- 


onds. ‘‘Consolidation’’ would be the answer. 
Re-organize the big company and the four or 
five weaker ones into one concern; put the 
best manager in charge of the whole; elect di- 
rectors by districts so each point would have a 
representative on the board; handle all the 
books at the central point. 

It is a good answer for the co-operatives. 
Local pride is about the only thing that stands 
in the way. Yet there is no reason why a 
farmer shouldn’t take more pride in belonging 
to a big co-operative covering half a county 
than in belonging to a little and struggling one. 
Consolidation is the road to more efficient 
selling, to the handling of goods on a smaller 
margin, to the increased power of farmers’ co- 
operation. It will pay the little co-operatives— 
and their big brothers—to think seriously about 
it. 





MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


\ E are wondering how the farmer got along 

who wrote us this spring and asked about a 
portable radio set to go on his corn cultivator. 
He was going to use ear phones and put the set 
in a water and dust proof box. The aerial 
bothered him a little, but he thought he had a 
simple form figured out. 

Yet even if he got the set working right, we 
fear he may have found other complications, 
No programs have as yet been devised for the 
amusement and aid of gentlemen cultivating 
corn. Fast musie would not be suitable; if 
the cultivator jiggled his feet to keep in time, 
he would side swipe too many hills of corn. 
Soothing tunes might lull him into a doze so 
profound he couldn’t watch out for weeds. 
Perhaps the answer is a program devoted to 
modern polyphomic music, a variety which has 
no tune, no time and is loud enough to keep 
anybody alert. Of course, that kind of music 
might not please him, but then we don’t want 
to make cultivating corn too pleasant. If it 
were, everybody would be doing it, and we’ve 
got enough trouble with the surplus as it is. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


IM Ost of the corn belt was very dry last 

week. Parts of Iowa received good rains, 
but on the whole it was a dry week. In South 
Dakota and parts of northwestern Iowa and 
Nebraska the corn is beginning to roll. Every- 
where the corn is just coming into tassel, and 
this means that rainfall and heat during the 
next three weeks will have a determining effect 
on the size of the crop. It will be noted from 
the table that we still think that the situation 
has improved since the government estimate of 
July 1. The outlook now, however, is not as 
good as it was a week ago. It is almost certain 
that the crop will not be as large as a year ago. 


Our 
Govt. Climatic 
Est. Est. 
July1 July 19 
37.4 39.2 
31.9 33.2 
28.2 28.7 
26.8 26.6 
31.7 32.2 
32.9 34.7 
17.2 17.1 


10-year 
aver. 
1916-25 
39.7 
35.6 
26.5 
27.6 
36.1 
38.7 
17.2 


1925 
Yield 
43.0 
42.0 
29.0 
26.0 
43.5 
48.0 
15.8 


Illinois 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Indiana 

Ohio 

FRGUNGAS - ..cciescacie 





NO ADVANCE IN FREIGHTS 


HEN the Interstate 

sion denied the 5 per cent advanée in 
western freights last week, the farmers of the 
middle-west were saved several million dollars. 
The corn belt committee which has fought so 
vigorously fer the MeNary-Haugen plan, was 
also the chief force in fighting for the farmer’s 
rights before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This committee spent a total of $4,500 in 
the rate fight, but they have saved the farmers 
hundreds of times this amount. 


Yommeree Commis- 

















VACATION TIME 


IGHT now in the side yard of a good many 
farm homes, bedding is being lashed to the 
running-boards of automobiles, boxes of food 
and kitchen equipment are being shoved in 
among children’s feet in the back seat, and the 
farmer and his wife are giving some last diree- 
tions to the hired man or the neighbor who is 
to look after the stock. The road stretches wide 
and fair to Wisconsin or Minnesota lakes, to 
the Black Hills, to the mountains of Colorado, 
or to other points more distant or more near. 
It is vacation time on the farm. 

Yet for the farm wife it is not all vacation. 
Keeping several children fed, and dry, and com- 
fortable, and not too dirty, is a job in itself on 
the road. Cooking is twice as hard as in the 
kitchen at home. The woman of the family 
works hard for her good time. 

In spite of all this, we remember nothing but 
happy comments from farm women who set out 
on trips of this sort. One wrote us: ‘‘I always 
wanted to see the lake country up north, and 
was afraid I never would. But we got to go, 
and the lakes were beautiful enough so that I'll 
have something to remember and be happy 
about even if we don’t get another trip for a 
long time.’’? She had three little children, as 
we remember it, and cooked and washed for the 
lot on the way. But the lakes were beautiful! 

Even so, it would not be a bad idea if the 
work of the vacation trip were divided up a lit- 
tle more evenly than it sometimes is. The man 
who goes fishing all day and brings in a string 
for his wife to clean and to cook.might properly 
give up half a day to look after the children, 
clean up camp, and let his wife, if she wants to, 
go out and fish herself. Or if fishing isn’t her 


sport, give her the chance to lie on the grass 
and look at. the sky. For a good many that 


would be as delightful a novelty as could be 
devised. 

But perhaps the best part of the vacation 
trip is coming home. How good the old place 
looks! Even in a week or two, the grass has 
grown around the yard, the pigs are definitely 
bigger, the ears on the sweet corn are getting 
about right to eat, the house itself looks at once 
familiar and strange. And there is water handy 
in the kitchen, a good stove, plenty of things to 
do with, and the comfortable sensation of your 
own possessions around you. That night, on 
the porch, you wonder if there ever was any- 
thing prettier at the lakes or the mountains 
than the moon swimming up over the black 
shadow of the windbreak, or more pleasant than 
the boom of the bullfrogs from the pond behind 
the barn. 





LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 
WORLD 


OST Americans have felt a good deal of 
pride in the fact that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war was not fought—so far at least as an- 
nouneed publie policy went—to gain land for 
the United States, Cuba was turned back to 
the Cubans, and#the Philippines were promised 
independence in a few years. Recent events 
make us wonder if perhaps the American peo- 
ple weren’t fooled right along, if from the start 
it wasn’t the intention of certain groups to get 
and keep control of the Spanish possessions. 
Cuba today is nominally independent, but 
the State Department keeps a close check on 
its affairs and there are always marines at hand 
to see that the big investments of wealthy 
Americans are protected. Investors who see 
chances for profit in the Philippines now are 
trying to make us believe that we never meant 
to give the islands back to their people, and 
that the country should be administered like a 
conquered province. American investors, work- 
ing thru our State Department, are virtually 
administering the affairs of half a dozen re- 
publies to the south of us. 





This is the path of economic imperialism that 
Great Britain followed until she beeame the 


.wealthiest and the best hated country in the 


world. America has a different set of tradi- 
tions. It was formerly our boast that we gave 
aid to oppressed peoples. Do we want now to 
send them, not liberators, but armed overseers 


to see that the interest on American bonds is | 


paid on time? Uncle Sam collecting interest 
with a blacksnake is a poor substitute for Lib- 
erty enlightening the world. 





« STAY OUT OF DEBT 


HIS is a good time to get out of debt,’’ 

used to be one of Uncle Henry’s period- 
ical observations. Any time is a good time for 
that; and the advice applies to counties and 
states as well as to individuals. Any time, too, 
is a good time for staying out of debt. Perhaps 
right now is a little better than the average. 

A writer in Barron’s Weekly said recently: 
‘*The most serious matter today is that our ex- 
penditures in state and local matters are ex- 
ceeding our taxes, in other words, we are going 
into debt. Building costs may decrease consid- 
erably in future years, along with other com- 
modity prices. If improvements have been made 
by creating bonded indebtedness, two things 
will be evident. Taxpayers will be paying for 
these improvements at a higher cost than they 
could ‘be replaced and at the same time prop- 
erty values themselves will have declined, thus 
making the taxes stand out to an unusual de- 
gree,”’ 

It seems to be the opinion of many competent 
economists that the chances are that the price 
level will go down rather than up. If this hap- 
pens, it means that taxpayers will pay a good 
deal more than they are worth for improve- 
ments secured thru bond issues, We suggest 
that this is a good time to go very slowly in in- 
curring any new obligations. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Two or three years from now there will be 
a great tariff fight in the United States. How 
will our western republicans behave themselves 
in this fight? If a democratic administration 
comes into power in 1928, will westefn repub- 
licans show the same ‘‘dog in the manger’’ 
spirit so far as farmers are concerned as so 
many southern democrats have exhibited in the 
MeNary-Haugen fight under a republican re- 
gime? 

Powerful eastern interests will be at work on 
both sides of this coming fight. The farmer 
must avoid being made a cat’s-paw by either of 
these eastern groups. 

T have been rather alarmed at the statement 
of one of our Towa congressmen at Washington 
early in July to the effect that ‘‘the Fordney- 
McCumber act was the lowest and best protec- 
tive measure ever enacted. It is high only on 
agricultural produets,”’ 

While this Iowa republican congressman may 
not be quoted with complete correctness by the 
newspapers, yet the tenor of all his remarks is 
such as to make farmers fear that he is think- 
ing more about the welfare of the republican 
party than the welfare of the farmers, 

The advice of this western republican to 
American farmers is not to seek a market in 
Europe. Developing this thought, he says: 
‘‘What the American farmer needs is not only 
a tariff to keep out these imports from our 
country but a tariff that will build up a market 
for him at home. Experience shows that a pro- 
tective tariff has been doing this.”’ 

Our republican friend is right in his sugges- 
tion that a high tariff means cutting down our 
exports to Europe. Certainly it either means 
that or some form of the MeNary-Haugen prin- 
ciple or else long continued depression in agri- 
culture. Does the republican party have the 
nerve to accept any one of these three alterna- 











tives in a clear-cut, unmistakable way? 
Towa republican representative who is defer 
ing the tariff so manfully evidently belied 
that we ought to be planting about three milk — 
lion fewer acres to corn here in Iowa, so that we | 
will have no surplus of hogs to put on the Bu. 
ropean market in 1928. Can he persuade the 
eastern republicans to agree with him on this 
solution? What about cotton? Or are the re- 
publicans interested in cotton? 

Personally, I think that the democratic Un- 
derwood tariff is just. as vicious from the stand- 
point of the western farmer as the Fordneye © 
McCumber tariff. It seems that the democrats 
enjoy putting western farm products absolute-_ 
ly on the free list while at the same time in- 
dustry enjoys a very substantial measure of | 
protection. It seems that as long as there is 
any tariff whatever, the farmers inevitably get” 
the worst of it in the maneuvering quietly ear- 
ried on by the wealthy organized interests. 

This is no time for snap judgments. Western § 
republicans should look on the tariff as a hard 
business proposition and not as a matter of 
party sentiment. Now it may be that the re. ~ 
publican west should continue to support the — 
high tariff; but if so, it should get an iron-elad — 
pledge from the high tariff party as to its sup- — 
port of either the MeNary-Haugen prineiple 
or of aid in systematically reducing the acreage 
of corn and wheat and numbers of hogs so there 
will be no surplus to put upon the European ~ 
market. : 

Western republicans should of course remem- — 
ber that twenty or thirty years from now the 
present high tariffs on agricultural products ~ 
will have a real effect on prices, because by that ~ 
time we shall have at least twenty million more — 
city mouths in the United States to feed than 
we have today. They should also keep in mind 
that the record of eastern republicans has al- 
ways been so sectional that there is no assur ~ 
ance whatever of a high tariff on food being 
allowed to remain in force once it becomes at 
all effective. In fact, a number of eastern peo- — 
ple have already been casting envious eyes on 
a more extensive trade with Argentina and have ~ 
been hoping that Argentine beef and wheat ~ 
could be brought in free so that they could sell - 
more manufactured goods to that country. 

Frankly, I have no very definite convictions 
on either free trade or proteetion, aside from 
the fact that I have observed that the farmer ~ 
generally gets the worst of it no matter what © 
tariff bill is formed. From the farm standpoint = 
the important thing is not free trade or proteé | 
tion, but seeing that the farmer is given @ | 
square deal whichever system is followed, Ideal-~ 
ly economic justice at the present time can best 
be secured by taking the tariff off of all prod- 
ucts which Europe can send into the United © 
States, but leaving the tariff on all products 7 
produced by the farmer. This proposal may | 
sound like class selfishness, but as a matter of ~ 
fact it would bring about a fundamentally 
sound solution provided we want to collect the 
interest on the debt which Europe owes us and ~ 
at the same time restore farm purchasing power § 
to an equality with the purchasing power of the © 
folks living in town. The one drawback to this ~ 
solution is that temporarily men might be ™ 
thrown out of work and there might be an um- — 
fortunate temporary political reaetion. ~ | 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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When I began preaching I made up my mind that — 
the Bible is given us as walking orders: “a lamp to — 
” feet,” to show us how to take a step ata time; — 

a light to the path,” to enable us to see a little — 
ways ahead and not over the whole country. And | 
ever since I have given up all attempts to account ~ 
jor the creation of the world or its management, E 
feeling certain that the Creator can manage it; and 
that if we know our walking orders and follow — 
them, we shall be all right.—Uncle Henry's Sayings, 
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THREE ROADS TO BETTER TIMES 


Nation Must Choose Reduced Production, Lower Tariffs or the Export Plan 


of a revolution in farming which may cause: 


I BELIEVE that today we are in the midst 


almost as much misery to American farmers 
- as the introduction of the factory system caused 
- to English laboring men following the Napole- 
enie war. Let me describe the situation, not in 
theories, but in terms of facts with which we are 
all acquainted. Take hogs, for instance. As a 
result of the widespread use of the MeLean 
county system and the proper feeding of brood 
sows, our good farmers are now saving seven or 
eight pigs per litter instead of four or five, as 
was the case a few years ago. By feeding tank- 
age and using clover and alfalfa pasture more 
extensively, they have reduced the feed require- 
ments for the average marketable hog by at 
least one bushel of corn. In the old days, the 
hogs in the United States ordinarily consumed 
about 1,100,000,000 bushels of corn annually. 
Today I doubt if they consume as much as a 
billion. In my opinion, the agricultural colleges 
and county agents have been responsible for re- 
ducing the corn consumption of hogs by fully 
100,000,000 bushels annually. Of course, farm 
papers have been just as guilty in this respect 
as county agents, but I am now considering only 
agencies which are connected with either the 
state or federal government. 


Low Prices Brought on Stagnation 


Before 1920 large crops were a good thing for 
us. When we had a surplus to export it meant 
that a part of it was used to pay interest on the 
debt we owed to Europe, and with the rest we 

bought gold, which, going into the veins of our 
financial system, brought about a rise in prices 
and a sudden increase in business activity. On 
the other hand, short crops meant we were not 
producing enough to pay interest on the debt to 
Europe, so we had to make up the difference 
with gold, and this sapping of our financial sys- 
tem lowered prices and brought on stagnation. 
Since the World war, our position has been 


By H.. A. Wallace 


Extracts from Address, Farm and Home Day, 
South Dakota State College. 


suddenly reversed. Instead of owing Europe 
$200,000,000 every year in interest, Europe 
owes us over $500,000,000 every yeag. The easy, 
automatic European food market of pre-war 
days has gone forever. Now we must sell food 
to a Europe which finds it practically impos- 
sible to pay the interest on the debt she owes, 
She must eat, and in the past five years she has 
taken tremendous quantities of food at a very 
cheap price, paying by such temporary expedi- 
ents as gold and paper promises to pay. 


Authorities Must Face Situation 


It is the special duty of state and federal gov- 
ernment authorities who are busy helping our 
farmers to produce more food, to face definitely 
the implications of this extraordinary reversal 
in credit balances. It is a situation striking di- 
rectly at the very heart of farmers producing 
corn, hogs, wheat and cotton, but eventually 
others are reached as well. The federal govern- 
ment has said time and again thru the present 
eastern administration that it was sympathetic- 
ally interested in but not directly concerned 
with the surplus of farm products. It has told 
farmers to help themselves by co-operation, 
knowing full well it was totally impossible for 
any type of co-operative effort to handle a 
problem of such magnitude. And all the while 
the state and federal governments are inciting 
farmers to use methods which will still further 
increase the surplus. Both the state and federal 
authorities are now beginning to utter pious 
wishes about how to adjust production to con- 
sumption, but the net result of their efforts is 
outweighed a hundredfold by the practical re- 
sults of scientifie effort in the direction of larg- 
er production. The only effective force working 
to adjust production to our changed position in 


the world today is the relentless law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. About the only intelligent 
efforts which so far have been put forth by the 
Department of Agriculture are the pig surveys 
and the intention to plant reports. These, while 
I understand they incurred the enmity of folks 
high in the administration, are so mild and in- 
effective that their approach to a problem of 
the sort we have today is worth little. 

We can surely force the governmental au- 
thorities to admit that during the past five 
years we have exported an average of 20 per 
cent of our federally inspected pork, 24 per 
cent of our wheat, and fully half our cotton. 
We can force them to admit that it is now pecu- 
liarly difficult for Europe to build up trade 
balances in the United States with which to buy 
this surplus. What does the federal government 
want the hog, wheat and cotton farmers to do? 
If it wants them to continue to export in the 
same free way as they did before the war, it 
should promptly forgive the European govern- 
ments the $10,000,000,000 worth of debts owed 
to us. Or if that seems impractical, it should 
consider taking the tariff off all goods Europe 
can ship to us. Or if the government_is afraid of 
what that will do it should authorize some high- 
ly centralized powerful form of export corpora- 
tion such as provided for in the Haugen bill. 


Stop Trying to Increase Production 


It may be that the government prefers the al- 
ternative of reducing agricultural production 
so there will be no surplus to send to Europe. 
In this case, it should say so frankly and stop 
at once governmental effort toward increasing 
production. The tens of millions of dollars now 
spent annually for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction should gradually be cut down, only a 
skeleton framework being retained so we can go 
again seriously to work on the problem of 
speeding up production when our population 
needs it again, twenty or thirty years from now. 


ALFALFA SEEDING FOR THE LATE SUMMER 


The Kind of Seed and Seed Bed That Will Insure a First Class Stand 


ATE summer is one of the best times for 
seeding alfalfa in the corn belt. If given 
the proper conditions the per cent of 

failure with this method is very low. These 
conditions are largely within control of the 
farm operator. The important one outside his 
control, sufficient moisture, ean generally be 
obtained if the proper preparation and plan- 
ning is done. 

Probably the cause of the most failures with 
late summer seeding is lack of a sufficiently 
firm and well packed seed bed. This has been 
particularly true with alfalfa seeded on land 
from which a crop of small grain has been 
taken. In an endeavor to provide the best pos- 
sible seed bed the stubble has commonly been 
plowed and it has been impossible to work 
it down firm and solid, especially if the soil 
was a bit dry, lumpy or the stubble heavy or 
weedy. An extra amount of working down by 
use of disk, roller or cultipacker, and harrow 
after plowing, or preparing the stubble by disk- 
ing “without plowing is necessary when late 
summer seeding of alfalfa follows a crop of 
oats, barley or wheat. 

A well worked seed bed so firm as to be really 
hard, with a loose layer of an inch or inch and 

_ one-half on top, full of moisture and free of 
weeds, is the first big step in late summer al- 
falfa seeding. With a thoroly firm seed bed 
the use of either a disk drill or a broadeast 
seeder is acceptable in putting the seed in place. 
Broadcasting with a very light disking and the 
use of a roller or packer of some sort will do as 
good a job as drilling. . 

.,, .The second most important factor in success 

‘with summer seeding is doing it at the right 
time. In the past much alfalfa has been seeded 
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without any other crop being raised on the land 


that year. This method is still practiced by a 
goodly number. It gives a chance for perfect 
seed bed preparation but failure sometimes re- 
sults in spite of this extra effort to get a stand. 
The danger in this case is too early seeding. In 
the semi-arid region where weeds are less both- 
ersome late May or June seeding without a 
nurse crop is often the best method. In the 
corn belt, seeding at this time all too often re- 
sults in the weeds seriously hurting the stand 
and sometimes a complete failure results. 


Late Seeding Often Brings Failure 


On the other hand, too late seeding, especially 
following small grain, is frequently the cause of 
failure. September 1 or later as a seeding date 
is getting into the danger zone. A late fall and 
favorable growing weather before freezing may 
allow a good growth to be made. But years 
like 1925 makes later than August seeding poor 
policy. With July 20 till September the range, 
and with the first half of August the planned 
for time for summer seeding, farmers will gen- 
erally be successful in getting a stand of alfalfa. 

This means that things must be hurried if 
land in oats is to be seeded to alfalfa this year. 
Farms where oats were cut for hay were numer- 
ous this summer. On these a quick start in prep- 
aration can be made. This land has the advan- 
tage of a little more moisture. The oats erop in 
maturing takes a considerable amount of water 
out of the soil after the hay stage is reached. 

As quickly as possible after removal of the 
oats crop the disk should be used. When plow- 
ing is to be done, the use of the disk before 


little less seed than the others. 


plowing is an important step in getting the soil 
into the best shape and making the packing 
down easy. 

Except in the loess soils along the Missouri 
river, the addition of 100 to 200 pounds per 
acre of 16 or 20 per cent acid phosphate is prov- 
ing so beneficial to alfalfa that all making new 
seedings should consider its use. _It gives the 
new seeding a send-off the first year that makes 
the acid phosphate'a profitable investment. 

Proper inoculation is just as necessary in Au- 
gust as in April seeding. Alfalfa will do no bet- 
ter on an acid soil when sown in summer than 
in the spring. A hardy variety makes as big a 
profit on the added investment when sown if 
the thermometer registers 90 degrees or more as 
when put in during the chilly days of oat 
seeding. 

Extra heavy seeding has no appeal to those 
having considerable experience with alfalfa, as 
any guarantee of getting a stand. Twelve to fif- 
teen pounds is enough of Dakota No. 12, Onta- 
rio Variegated or other seed proved hardy by 
being grown north of a line east and west thru 
Sioux City or thereabouts. Grimm requires a 
More seed will 
not make up for deficiencies in seedbed prepa- 
ration, acid soil, land deficient in organic mat- 
ter or phosphorus. Neither will it make amends 
for seeding so late that the young plants do not 
have enough growing time to put their tap roots 
down to the frost line. 

Sometimes the soil is cloddy or the ground too 
dry. If rain doesn’t come, if the disk and culti- 
packer and harrow can not make it good, don’t 
waste the seed. Better wait till April, 1927, and 
seed with a bushel of oats per acre. The field 
you tried to get ready will then be ideal. 
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SPANISH DOUBLOONS 


A Tale of Buried Treasure in the South Seas 

















F COURSE, I shouldn’t have left Aunt 
O Jane alone. I might have ‘known she 

would do something foolish. But how 
could anybody expect that she would organize 
a treasure hunting expedition and go off look- 
ing for buried pirate gold on a desert island? 
When her letter reached me, I just had time to 
get to Panama and get on board her steamer— 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. Miss 
Higglesby-Browne, the Master Mind of the ex- 
pedition, didn’t half like it, but I was deter- 
mined to save Aunt Jane from that gang of 
swindlers—that was my name for them—re- 
gardless of whether the leader liked it or not. 
It was quite natural, of course, for me to 
decide that Cuthbert Vane wasn’t a swindler 
—he was just out for the fun of the thing. 
And Dugald Shaw, ex-Antarctic explorer, did 
not look like one, but 
as to appearances, you iM al 
never can tell. 

What made it hard- 
er was that Aunt Jane 
didn’t want to be 
saved. She was all set 
on expanding her in- 
dividuality by find- 
ing a lot of treasure. 
So I had a hard time 
at first, with the Mas- 
ter Mind giving me 
mean looks, and even 
Captain Shaw reprov- 
ing me for jarring the 
harmony of the expe- 
dition. I was not feel- 
ing overly happy 
when the shout of 
‘‘Land, ho!’’ showed 
that the island had 
been sighted. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ISLE OF FOR- 
TUNE 

FLUNG my book 

aside and ran on 
deck. Every one else 
was already there. I 
joined the row at the 
rail, indifferent for 
for the moment to 
the fact that to dis- 
play so much interest 
in their ridiculous 
island involved a de- 
scent from my pin- 
nacle, Indeed, the 
chill altitude of pin- 
nacles never agrees 
with me for long at a 
time, so that I am 
obliged to descend at 
intervals to breathe 
the air on the common 


of 


level. They went solemnly in single file, Mr. Tubbs in the lead to ward off peril 


The great gleaming 
orb of the tropic moon 
was blinding as the sun. Away to the faint 
translucent line of the horizon rolled an infin- 
ity of shining sea. Straight ahead rose a dark 
conical mass. It was the mountainous shape of 
Leeward Island. 

Everybody was craning to get a clearer view. 
‘‘Hail, Isle of Fortune!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Browne. I think my aunt would not have been 
surprised if it had begun to rain doubloons 
upon the deck. 

‘‘T bet we don’t put it over some on them 
original Argonaut fellers, hey?’’ cried Mr. 
Tubbs. 

Higher and higher across the sky-line cut the 
dark crest of the island as the freighter steamed 
valiantly ahead. She had a manner all her own 
of progressing by a series of headlong lunges, 
followed by a nerve-racking pause before she 
found her equilibrium again. But she managed 
to wallow forward at a good gait, and the island 
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By Camilla Kenyon 


grew clearer momentarily. Sheer and formid- 
able from the sea rose a line of black cliffs, and 
above them a single peak threw its shadow far 
across the water. Faintly we made out the white 
line of the breakers foaming at the foot of the 
cliffs. 

We coasted slowly along, looking for the 
mouth of the little bay. Meanwhile, we had col- 
lected our belongings, and stood grouped about 
the deck, ready for the first thrilling plunge 
into adventure. My aunt and Miss Browne had 
tied huge green veils over their cork helmets, 
and were clumping about in tremendous hob- 
nailed boots. I could not hope to rival this se- 
verely military get-up, but I had a blue linen 
skirt and a white middy, and trusted that my 











in the shape of snakes or jungle beasts. 


small stock of similar garments would last out 
our time on the island, All the luggage I was 
allowed to take was in a traveling bag and a 
gunny sack, obligingly donated by the cook. 
Speaking of cooks, I found we had one of our 
own along, a coal-black negro with grizzled 
wool, an unctuous voice, and the manners of an 
old-school family retainer. So far as I knew, 
his name was Cookie. I suppose he had received 
another once from his sponsors in baptism, but 
if so, it was buried in oblivion. 


Now a narrow gap appeared in the wall of 

cliffs, and the freighter whistled and lay 
to. There began a bustle at the davits, and 
shouts of ‘‘Lower away !’’ and for the first time 
it swept over me that we were to be put ashore 
in boats. Simultaneously, this fact swept over 
Aunt Jane, and I think also over Miss Browne, 
for I saw her fling one wild glance around, as 











































tho in search of some impossible means of re. 
treat. But she took the blow in a grim silence, 
while Aunt Jane burst out in lamentation, Shi 
would not, could not go in a boat. She had heard 
all her life that small boats were most unsafe. 
A little girl had been drowned in a lake near 
where she was visiting once thru going in a’ 
boat. Why didn’t the captain sail. right up to 
the island as she had expected and put w 
ashore? Even at Panama with only a little way 
to go she had felt it suicidal—here it was not te 
be thought of. 

But the preparations for this desperate ste 
went on apace, and no one heeded Aunt Jane 
but Mr. Tubbs, who hastened to succor beau. 
ty in distress, and mingled broken exhortations 
to courage with hints that if his opinion had 
been attended to, all would now be well. 

Then Aunt Jane 
clutched at Captain 
Shaw’s. coat lapel ‘ag 
he went by, and he 
stopped long enough | 
to explain patiently 
that vessels of the 
freighter’s size could 
not enter the bay, and 
that there really wag” 
no danger, and that 
Aunt Jane might wait 
if she liked till 
last boat, as it would 
take several trips to 
transfer us and our 
baggage. I supposed,” 
of course, that this” 
would include me and 
stood leaning on the 
rail watching the first” 
boat, with Mr. Shaw,” 
Captain Magnus and” 
the cook, fade to a) 
little speck on the wa- 
ter, when Mr. Vane 
appeared at my elbow. 


” ARE you ready,” 

Miss Harding?” 
You are to go in the 
next boat with me, T- 
asked especially.’’ : 

“‘Oh, thanks!’” T 
cried fervently. He 
would be much nicer 
than Mr. Tubbs to” 
cling to as I went 
down—indeed, he was” 
so tall that if it were” 
at all a shallow place | 
I might use him as a 
stepping stone and 
survive, I hoped that” 
drowning men didn’t © 
gurgle very much. | 

In the meee 
Mr. Vane had di 
peared over the 
of the ship, and a 
sailor was lifting me and setting my reluctant | 
feet on the strands of the ladder. 

‘‘Good-bye, auntie!’’ I cried, as I began the | 
descent. ‘‘Don’t blame yourself too much. Ey-— 
erybody has to go some time, you know, and 
they say drowning’s an easy death.” 

With a stifled ery, Aunt Jane forsook Mr. 
Tubbs and flew to the rail. I was already o a 
of reach. 

‘‘Oh, Virginia!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
child! If it should be the last parting!” 

‘‘Give my jewelry and things to Bess’ baby!”? 
I found strength to call back. What with the — 
wallowing of the steamer and the natural im-~ 
stability of rope ladders, I seemed a mere atom ~ 
tossed about in a swaying, reeling universe, | 
What will Aunt Jane do? flashed thru my mind | 
and I wished I had waited to see, Then the arma” 
of the Honorable Mr. Vane received me. The 
oarsmen bent their (Continued on page 14) 
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| Man came out. 

















Steals Hog and Gets Five ! 
Years 


PANNATUEANERETNNNNAA ANNA ALASAEAASGUNNTNEGLHET HELIO 
(Continued from page 3) 

The warrant was issued and Deputy 
®heriff Bill Foster started for the 
(Peachy place, not very far from 
{Thieles farm, to issue it. He wanted 
to get back before Andy Thiele came 
home so that the younger Peachy 
wouldn’t suspect they were after him, 


“for Peachy’s place is located so that 
‘they could see any one drive into the 


Thiele farm. It was while he was rac- 


ame along over the Adair county hills 
/@hat he turned turtle 
‘However, he wasn’t hurt and contin- 


with his car. 
med. But Andy Thiele beat the sheriff 
to his place and when the sheriff ar- 
rived and they went up to get Bill 
Peachy he had disappeared. Peachy’s 
folks claimed they didn’t know where 
fhe was. One member of the family 
@aid he had gone on horse back to 
Berea, but a count of the horses show- 


| jed all present. 


Meanwhile Deputy Sheriff Foster 


was getting angry. His accident hadn’t 


thelped his disposition and he declared 
fhe would search the place unless the 
But he failed to come. 


~ $0 Deputy Foster left and hunted up 
Alfred Larson and Claude Eckles, two 


men who lived nearby and deputized 
them and returned to search the 
Peachy residence. When the Peachys 
Baw the deputy meant business Bill 
(Peachy finally appeared and was taken 
Joff to Greenfield where he now is be- 
fng held in jail. 

On June 30 when the preliminary 


* hearing was held in Greenfield, Louis 


r Peachy, 


.? 
j 


who had confessed to the 
theft, plead guilty. Ordinarily the hear- 
fing of such a case is attended by only 
those interested and so it was held in 
the judge’s office. But when Judge 
‘Applegate arrived a crowd was on 
hand. 

“I didn’t expect all of Eureka town- 
_ Bhip here today,” he exclaimed and so 
' the case was taken to the main court 
room. Here a hundred farm folks 
listened to the testimony. It developed 
fin the trial that Peachy had been in 
prison in Oklahoma a short time ago 
for bigamy. However, he had served 
feven months of that sentence and had 
come to Iowa where he had been work- 
dng on the Thiele farm. 

Sentence of five years at hard labor 
at Ft. Madison was given to Louis 
Peachy at Guthrie Center on Saturday, 
July 3, the case having been trans- 
ferred there because the judge was 
Bitting on that bench. Meanwhile 
Louis Peachy had tried to take all the 


| blame and exonerate his brother and 


a 


for this reason the younger brother 
who had plead not guilty was bound 
over to the grand jury. His bond was 
placed at $1,000 and being unable to 


} furnish it he was sent to jail. 


Justice Smith in talking over the 
fase said the Peachy boys’ reputation 
was none too good. Many cases have 
been reported to him but when it 
@ame to a show down farmers had 
refused to prosecute. Only last spring 
fwhen the Eckles were moving into a 
farm house, they had nearly a hun- 
@red jars of fruit and canned meat 
stolen. Other folks in the same terri- 
tory had missed things and Smith 
hopes this arrest will put a stop to 
Some of the stealing. 
~“Wallaces’ Farmer is doing a great 
thing for the farmers,” he said. “Now 
if the farmers will o0-operate we ought 


| to be-able to stop this stealing.” 


Andy Thiele, a young farmer, said 


- he certainly was pleased. 


“This Service Bureau is a great 
thing. I happened to get hold of a 
Sample copy some time ago and looked 
it over. In that issue I saw something 
about a firm in the Service Bureau 
column and it saved me money. I’m 
sure tickled to get my hog back and 
the money you have paid as a reward 
comes in handy.”’ 

And as the four “detectives” posed 
for their picture they all agreed it was 
@ great idea, this reward stuff. But 

















seri can easily see the definite reasons why 

Northland Medium has won recognition as an 
outstanding Ford oil, by a simple analysis of Ford 
lubricating requirements. 


To protect the performance of the engine and to 
keep the bands working smoothly, your Ford de- 
mands these two things of the oil— 


1. The oil must have high Subricating 
value. 
2. It must be the correct weight for 
the Ford system. 
AND NO OIL MEETS THESE TWO DEMANDS 
MORE EXACTLY THAN DOES NORTHLAND 
MEDIUM. 


Unsurpassed Lubricating Value 


Northland Oil has the lubricating power 
of pure Pennsylvania crude, acknowl- 
edged the highest grade crude oil in the 
world. In addition to being pure Penn- 
sylvania, which in itself is a decided 
mark of superiority, Northland has the 
extra advantage of being thoroughly fil- 
tered and specially prepared. It’s the 
Northland refining process which purifies 
the crude and brings out to the full its 
remarkable lubricating power. 


Medium. 


Northland Medium is the correct weight 
of Northland for the Ford engine. While 
it is unusually heavy for a Ford oil, yet 
it flows freely to give thorough lubrica- 
tion with the Ford splash system. 





MEDIUM 


An Outstanding Oil for Fords 


A cheaper oil of the same weight could not be suc- 
cessfully used for Ford lubrication, as heavy de- 
posits of carbon would result. 
cess of refining purifies Northland so completely 
that with Northland Medium you can have the ad- 
vantage of using heavier oil without the disadvan- 
tage of carbon*trouble. 


Correct Weight for Fords 


To sum it all up: 
the most exacting methods of refining, applied to 
the world’s premier crude. 
of Northland for the Ford oil system is Northland 


That is why thousands of Ford owners call North- 
land Medium the outstanding Ford oil. 
you to use it exclusively in your own Ford. 


BARTLES-SHEPHERD OIL CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 
PLUS 


But the PLUS pro- 


Northland Oil is the result of 


And the right weight 


It will pay 


Guaranteed 
100% PURE 





Thorou shly. Filtered 
Speciail y Prepared 




















they said it was hard to put $25 worth 
of smile on their faces as théy faced 
the camera. But their gratitude show- 
ed just the same and as they went The production of creamery butter 
back to having they called out, “We : re : hk 
: a : fn Iowa for 1925 shows an increase of 
sure will say a good word for Wal- 
laces’.” 25,337,000 pounds according to the fig- 
And  Lotis ures of the Iowa Department of Agri- 
will have to wait reports 
wedding date. 


Increase in Iowa Butter 
Output 


sweetheart 
the 


Peachy’s 


five years for culture. According to recent 


from creameries the total make for 


last year was 165,845,574 pounds which 





European Bindweed 
An Towa correspondent sends us a 
sample of European bindweed or a 
small flowered morning glory and 
wants to know how to get rid of it. 
This morning glory looks much like 
the ordinary morning glory except 


represents a value of $66,334,150. 

The co-operative creameries lead in 
the total amount manufactured with 
74,152,506 pounds of butter manufac- 
tured by 262 creameries. The 131 in- 


SHOE. BOIL, CAPPED HOCK | 


or bursitis are easily and 

quickly removed with- 

out knife or firing iron. 

Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes. Will not blister 

) or remove the hair. Horse 

worked during treatment. At druggists or 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 


Surprised ye r writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 





Absorbine could take it away so completely.”” 


ABSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG.U,S. PAT. OFF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 289 Lyman St., Spri 











that the leaves are not so shiny, the 
flowers are smaller, and it doesn’t 
climb on the corn quite so persistent- 
ly. 

Like the ordinary morning glory; 
this weed is a perennial whjch spreads 
both by seed and by underground root 
stocks. There is no easy way to get. 
rid of it. When the land is in corn 
careful cultivation will keep it down 
to a considerable extent. Hogs like 
the roots and if they can be left in 
the infested field for a considerable 
time in the spring and fall, much good 
will be done. It also helps to put the 
land in alfalfa for several years. 





dividually owned plants manufactured 
19,202,435 pounds while the 55 central- 
izers closely approached the make of 
the co-operatives with 72,480,663 
pounds. The average price paid for 
butterfat by the three types of cream- 
eries was as follows: Co-operatives. 
43.5 cents; private creameries, 40.2 
cents; centralizers, 40.9 cents. 

Centralizers showed the greatest in- 
crease in the output during the year 
with a gain of approximately 12,000,000 
pounds, as compared to an increase 
of 10,000,000 pounds by the co-opera- 
tives and 4,000,000 pounds by the pri- 
vately owned creameries. 


In Cedar Rapids - 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 














SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 






































Service Bureau | 


tificate number. 


—— 








On the Firing Line 


In Johnson county last week thieves 


visited the home of Archie Moel and 
removed nearly fifty of his best pul- 


lets. Farmers in this section report 


they have lost live stock, poultry and 


machinery for some years but are un- 


able to get protection. 


Winnebago county officials recently 


captured four men who had been oper- 


ating in a band to steal chickens. 


These men had been working along the 
Iowa-Minnesota line, stealing property 


and going over the line to sell it. Fast 
werk on the part of O. EB. Miller, Fred 
Baade and others finally ran the 
thieves to a corner and they surren- 
dered. These men admitted taking 
over 2,000 chickens fro farmers. 





f& Wapello county farmer says 


“Please accept my thanks for your 


siana against farm thievery. People 
who live in town do not know what 
us farmers have to put up with. When 
a farm paper like yours takes up such 
a matter thieves will know you mean 


business.” We surely do, and the 


more rewards we have to pay for put- 
ting thieves behind the bars the hap- 
pier we will be. 





A Service Bureau member near Diag- 
onal asks: “I had a calf stolen the 
first of the year and we located the 
man and he was indicted and bound 
over to the grand jury. This man was 
never tried. Why?” 

Ask your county attorney, If the 
attorney doesn’t explain remember him 
the next time he runs for office and 
elect one who believes in helping farm- 
ers. Generally, attorneys and sheriffs 
want to help you, but if they don’t a 
change is necessary. 





Henry Reiken, Le Mars, fowa, had a 
Ford sedan stolen from him at Merrill. 
Reiken will pay $50 for recovery of the 
car. We hope some one can locate it 
for our member. The engine number 
was 13141862 and had licence 80-6084 
on it. 





Charles Oldham, of Eddyville, Iowa, 
tells us about thieves who visited his 
premises and took two full sets of har- 
ness valued at $150. If thieves can 
get away with this sort of thing, Bro. 
Oldham feels it’s time some one was 
offering rewards to encourage protec- 
tion of farm property. We felt that 
way too, and hope all the thieves can 
be put where they won’t disturb farm 
houses, 


That Bundle of Neckties 

Paunee Bill, blind haberdasher of St. 
Louis, is flooding Iowa with neckties. 
If you like them send him a dollar, 
if not send them back. Paunee Bill 
is working on folk’s sympathy and 
hoping because he is blind to get folks 
to take a bunch of cheap ties. A local 
clothier says. these ties which Bill 
asks abouts33 cents a piece for can be 
bought most any place for a quarter. 
So you don’t get stung much if you 
keep them. 

The idea is so good a Waterloo firm 
now comes along offering face powder, 
razor and shaving stuff in the same 
manner. Readers are asking if they 
have to send this stuff back or if they 
have to keep it. No, you don’t have 
to keep it, but if they send stamps the 
best thing to do is to return the goods. 
. It’s too bad folks have to be bothered 
with such schemes but there doesn’t 
seem to be any way to stop such prac- 
tices, 














The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
‘Wallaces’ Fermer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
this department, are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 






Another Miracle of 
Chrysler Quality 


The New Lighter Six 


CHRYSLER (GO 




















Now comes the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”—one more 
accomplishment added to the roll of Chrysler achievements. 


All the superiority of Chrysler quality has upset prior 
standards in the lower priced six-cylinder field and has 
established in effect another new standard for the whole 
industry to follow. 


60 miles—and more—per hour (Chrysler model numbers 
mean miles per hour); lightning acceleration; Chrysler sym- 
metry of line—in all its striking beauty; Chrysler phenome- 
nal riding ease; the coveted safety of Chrysler hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes; impulse neutralizer; oil-filter and air- 
cleaner; seven-bearing crankshaft; full pressure lubrication; 
roomy, luxurious bodies; and that sound, substantial engineer- 
ing construction which in every Chrysler car insures long life. 
Never before in the history of the industry have you been 
offered so much value for your money. 


That’s the result of Chrysler quality. And Chrysler 
quality is a known quantity. It means superiority of per- 
formance in each respective class, superior craftsmanship, 
superior value. 


It means, in the case of the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”, 
that there isn’t a car approximating its price that can begin 
to approach it in performance, comfort, safety, luxury. 


It means that the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” is sensational 
in its supreme quality, its supreme value. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to prove this to you. 
See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”; drive it; —~ and you 
won't be satisfied with anything less than it. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADASLIMITED, WINDSOR.ONTARIO 


The New Lighter 
Chrysler “60” 


Touring Car $1075 
Roadster- - 1145 
Club Coupe- 1165 


Coach- - - 1195 


Sedan - - - 129§ 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler “60” 
Quality Features 


1 6-Cylinder Chrysler Motor. 

2 54 brake horse-power. 

3 60 miles and more per hour. 

4 5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds. 

5 Easily 22 miles to the gallon, 

6 7-bearing crankshaft. 

7 Aluminum alloy pistons balanced 
to sixteen one-hundredths of an 
ounce. 

8 Impulse Neutralizer—not a bal- 
ancer, but a device that absorbs 
the natural impulse reactions com- 
mon to all internal combustion 
engines. 

9 Purolator—that — your oil, 
and saves repair bills. 

10 Centrifugal air-cleaner—that saves 
repair bills. 

11 Full pressureoiling system—insur- 
ing a film of oil in all bearings, 
and thus guaranteeing long life. 

12 Semi-automatic plus manual 
spark 

13 Manifold heat control, important 
in starting motor. 

14 Chrysler greater steering ease. 

15 Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes that make forsafeoperation. 

16 Levelizers, both front and rear, 
which eliminate road shocks, and 
insure greater riding comfort. 

17 Chrysler dynamic symmetry of 
body design. 

18 Great roominess combined with 
Chrysler compactness for easy 
parking. 

19 Duco finish in striking color com 
binations. 


20 Full balloon tires, 30 x 5.25. 
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Keeping Fit at Forty 

HEN one is very young the ques- 

tion of keeping fit does not 
trouble. We romp thru our days with- 
out a thought for our physical wel- 
fare. We eat what we please, and 
' do what we please, and thru it all we 
do not fall so terribly far short of be- 
ing the healthy, normal, graceful indi- 
vidual that nature intended us to be. 

But with the coming of a few more 
years, more of duties and less of play, 
it is not so easy to keep in good con- 
dition. The woman who is inclined 
to become pudgy and stout becomes 
more pudgy and stout, and the 
scrawny, angular woman becomes 
more scrawny and angular. If we are 

' not very careful we become heavy on 
- our feet, and perhaps we even form 
the habit of stooping over our can- 
ning, our washing and ironing, and 
s00n acquire that humped look which 
detracts so much from one’s good 
looks. ‘ 
We are so busy with our household 
' fares and helping in the garden and 
with the chickens that it is easy, 
' oh so easy, to form these habits, yet 
what one of us could not profitably 
spend fifteen minutes each night and 
_ morning practicing a few simple exer- 
cises to help keep bodies straight and 
sprightly and graceful. It is easy to 
imagine that the farm woman’s work 
gives her all the exercise she needs, 
but the trouble is that the work is 
seldom done with a rhythmic swing, 
and not all muscles are used, so that 
instead of keeping one in good con- 
| dition it merely stiffens the muscles. 

The first thing of all is to practice 
breathing deeply each night and morn- 
‘ing, and then, as soon as possible, 
-form the habit of deep and rhythmic 

breathing as you go about your daily 
work. The exercise is simple. When 
you spring out of bed m the morning, 
yawn and stretch. It unlimbers both 

| the facial and the arm and shoulder 
muscles. Then stand fn front of an 
open window, with your feet about six 
inches apart, toes pointed straight for- 
ward, not turned out. Put your hands 
on your hips. Now take a deep breath, 
filling your lungs full of the fresh 
morning air, so that your chest swells 

| up high and full. Rise on the balls 
of your feet as you do this. Hold 
your breath and remain standing on 
the balls of your feet for a second 
and then exhale, and at the same time 
sink back from the position on the 
balls of your feet. Repeat this ten 
times. You can count three for this, 
rising and inhaling on one, holding 
on two, and sinking and exhaling on 

| three. Repeat this exercise before 
going to bed. 

The too generous waist measure is 
another enemy against which farm 
women have to contend. There are a 
mumber of splendid stooping and 
twisting exercises to help remedy this 
defect. First let us try this one. 
Stand with your feet about eighteen 
inches apart and stretch out your 
arms at each side of you, at shoulder 

level. Turn to the right as far as you 
can go, keeping your hips firm and 
twisting your body at the waist. If 
possible turn until your left arm 
points straight forward and your right 
arm straight back. Then reverse and 
continue turning to the left until your 
right arm points forward and your 
left arm back. Continue this twisting 
exercise ten times. 

Stooping comes next. Stand with 
your feet twelve inches apart. Now 
stoop forward, with knees held stiff, 

| and bending your body at the waist 
until you can touch the floor with 
your finger tips. First touch the 
floor in front of your right foot. 
Straighten up again to erect position, 


raising the arms above the head and 
holding them there for one count, and 
then slowly, but regularly stoop again, 
touching the floor in front of the left 
foot. Repeat this exercise ten times 
night and morning. 

Learning to put a rhythmic swing 
into your work is very helpful. It not 
only helps one to keep a youthful ap- 
pearance and to be more graceful, 
but it adds greatly to endurance as 
well. One learns this by doing things 
to music. Try keeping time to the 
radio or the phonograph as you work, 
or even to a whistled tune. Do your 
work with a swinging motion, and al- 
ways avoid jerky, nervous movements, 
or dragging ones. Working nervous- 
ly, at high speed, is not profitable, for 
it tires you exceedingly, and you waste 
much effort and do’ not accomplish as 
much as those who work more slowly 
but smoothly. Smoothness and light- 
ness in all your movements is a goal 
worth striving for. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much difference it 
makes, 

Exercise i# not the whole story. 
Some farm women come to grief thru 
irregular meals. Preparing the meals 
for the family and the hired help is 
a big task and perhaps the wife does 
not have an opportunity to sit down 
and eat until long after the regular 
hour. She snatches a hasty bite, now 
and then to stave off hunger, and gets 
along, from day to day, in this irregu- 
lar manner. Perhaps when she does 
have a chance to sit down at the table 
she over eats, or perhaps she is too 
tired to enjoy her meal at all. This 
is bad business, Irregularity of meals 
demoralizes one’s whole physical sys- 
tem. Some plan should be devised 
whereby the wife and mother could 
have their meals as regularly as the 
hired men. Cut out one item on your 
menu, if necessary. Give them some- 
thing which is a little less work to 
prepare, but manage some way to 
have your meals at regular hours, and 
then eat plentifully, and peacefully, 
and avoid stuffing on pies and cakes 
and rich foods which build too much 
fat. 

Drink lots of water, not with your 
meals, but between times. At least 
eight glasses of water a day is re- 
quired by your system. 





Sparkling Summer Drinks 


CED tea is usually made early in the 

day and allowed to cool before us- 
ing. This method of course is saving 
on ice, but it is much better when 
made fresh and poured over plenty of 
ice for cooling. The tea must be 
stronger as the ice melts diluting it 
considerably but the tea itself has so 
much move delicate a flavor when 
made this way that it is worth the ex- 
tra ice used easily. For icing, I like 
best the Orange Pekoe kind of tea. 

All cold drinks are much better if 
flavored with a syrup instead of put- 
ting sugar in as wanted. To make a 
simple syrup for sweetening drinks, 
dissolve a pound of sugar in a quart 
of water, letting it come slowly to the 
boiling point. Add a tiny pinch of 
cream of tartar and boil five minutes, 
then cool and put away in a fruit jar. 
Keep in a cool place. 

For a sparkling lemonade, prepare 
in the usual way and just before serv- 
ing add an equal measure of ginger 
ale. Grape juice lemonade will re- 
quire four large juicy lemons to a 
quart of water and one quart of grape 
juice, the juice of one orange and one 
cupful of sugar syrup, made according 
to the above directions. Cut another 
orange into wafer-thin slices, then into 
quarters and put into the drink. 

Mint Cordial—For this wash a large 
bunch of mint leaves (spearmint) and 


crush or bruise them a little and place 
in a bowl] with the juice of two lemons, 
Let stand for an hour at least. Mean- 
while boil a cupful of sugar with a 
pint of water for ten minutes and pour 
boiling over the lemon juice and mint 
leaves. Chill and strain and add the 
juice of two oranges and two cupfuls 
of pineapple juice, and water as it 
seems to need it. Serve in glasses of 
crushed ice and place a sprig of mint 
in the top of each. 

A delightful combination drink is 
made from the juice of strawberries, 
either fresh or canned, pineapples and 
orange juice. One quart of strawberry 
juice is required. To this add a quart 
of juice from canned pineapples and 
the juice of six lemons. This will 
require about two cupfuls of the sugar 
syrup for sweetening, the syrup may 
be put in as the individual taste re- 
quires. Some may want more than 
this amount while others will find the 
sourer drink more refreshing. Thin 
out to taste with water. 

Raspberry Shrub—To make cover 
two quarts of either red or black rasp- 
berries with one quart of vinegar, and 
set in a cool place for two days. At 
the end of this time turn the fruit 
into a jelly bag and gently press all 
of the liquid from it. Pour this then 
over a quart of fresh raspberries and 
let stand as before. Again strain the 
juice and then measure it and to each 
pint of juice add a pound of sugar and 
boil rapidly for ten minutes. Skim 
off the top and bottle when cool. This 
is diluted with water to serve and is 
served ice cold of course. It is de- 
lightfully refreshing. 


The Too-Large Room 


T‘HOSE of us who have to live in 

the old-time farmhouse know what 
it means to struggle with too-large 
rooms. Large living-rooms and sleep- 
ing-rooms may be a delight. But when 
this spaciousness extends to the kiteh- 
en, pantries and entire “work end” of 
the house, it often means real hard- 
ship. 

Quite often it is possible to arrange 
these unhandy rooms so that they are 
much more comfortable without actu- 
ally changing partitions or making any 
radical changes. 

Figure A shows how a “gang” of 
cupbards built out into the room 
changed an old-fashioned big kitchen- 
dining-room. The cupboards open from 
both sides. During chilly weather, the 
stove (marked S) heats the room as 
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satisfactorily as ever. When heat is 
not desirable, a curtain is drawn 
across the space from the end of the 
cupboard to the wall. All kitchen work 
is confined to the space about the cup- 
board and the stove. One of the big 
problems in the dining-kitchen com- 
bination is to have a neat and present- 
able room in which to sit down to a 
meal after a busy morning of baking 
and dinner-getting. By this solution, 
the problem is settled. 

In a large kitchen which does not 
have to be used for dining-room as well 
it is often found much more satisfac- 
tory to divide the room, using the part 
next the dining-room as a kitchen and 
the other space as laundry and men’s 





wash room. Only a housewife who has 
had to have rows of work clothes and 
boots in her kitchen can fully appre 
ciate the comfort of this little change. 

In many old-time houses the pantry 
is a huge affair once used for holding 
pans of milk from a large dairy. This 
room makes a lot of extra sweeping and 
mopping, besides hundreds of needless 
steps. Sometimes it is possible to add 
cupboards and cabinet to the kitchen 
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and so use the old pantry simply as a 
store room. When this can not be ar- 
ranged, quite often cupboards can be 
moved near the door as in Figure B. 
By using a curtain across the remain- 
ing space, this gives the effect of a 
small pantry with a larger and cooler 
store room at the back. And the dif- 
ference in steps and cleaning saves 
hours every week. 

Two sisters had the problem of shar- 
ing an immense barn-like sleeping- 
room that boasted no closet or other 
mark of convenience or distinction. 
After much planning they settled their 
problem jn much the same fashion as 
in the above instances. Two closets 
were built out in the room at one side. 
as shown in Diagram C. Spaces A and 
B were then used respectively as a sort 
of dressing-room for the girls. This 
gave each a small closet and a dress- 
ing-table and desk for her private use. 
They enjoyed having their two beds 
out in the larger space and liked the 
whole arrangement much better than 
they should have had they placed a 
partition thru the room, making two 
long, narrow rooms.—Alice Margaret 
Ashton. 





The combination of a_ screened 
kitchen door and a screened-in porch 
around it is one of the best ways of 
keeping flies from the scene of food 
preparation. 





Small figured designs for small peo- 
ple is one good rule to follow in choos- 
ing materials for the little girl. 





A service wagon or wheeled tray 
with swivel wheels is a step-saver in 
any household. 





ACID WILL REMOVE TEAKETTLE 
LIME 


The lime deposit found in most teaket- 
tles in this part of the country may be re- 
moved easily by the addition of a little 
muriatic acid loosening the lime so that 
it may be scraped out easily. 

As the acid is poisonous, care must be 
exercised in using it but there is no dan- 
ger if the following method is followed. 
Put into the kettle a solution of one part 
of muriatic acid to nine parts of water 
and stir this around with a wooden spoon 
or stick. When the deposit is loosened 
scrape it out, still using the wooden uten- 
sil, and as soon as it is all removed, 
empty the kettle and rinse it thoroly with 
water. (If the acid stands in the kettle 
after the deposit is removed, it may at- 
tack the metal and may eat holes thru it. 
Again, there is no danger if directions are 
followed in giving a thoro rinsing. If the 
solution is poured into a sink, this also 
should be well rinsed and the pipes should 
be flushed so that it will not attack the 
pipes. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





’ Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School C 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro. 
’ duced by any other paper until special written ;ermission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 








The Passage of the Red Sea 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 1, 1926. (Exodus 13: 
17-22; 14:10-16.) 


“And it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
had let the people go, that God led 
them out not by the way of the land 
of the Philistines, altho that was near; 
for God said, Lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and 
they return to Egypt: (18) But God 
led the people about, by the way of 
the wilderness by the Red Sea; and 
the children went up armed out of the 
land of Egypt. (19) And Moses took 
the bones of Joseph with him; for 
he had straitly sworn the children of 
Israel, saying, God will surely visit 
you; and ye shall carry up my bones 
away hence with you. (20) And they 
took their journey from Succoth, and 
encamped in Etham, in the edge of 
the wilderness. (21) And Jehovah 
went before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud, to lead them the way, and 
by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light; that they might go by day 
and by night; (22) the pillar of cloud 
by day, and the pillar of fire by night, 
departed not from before the people. 

“And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the 
children of Israel lifted up their eyes, 
and, behold, the Egyptians were 
marching after them; and they were 
sore afraid; and the children of Israel 
cried out unto Jehovah. (11) And 
they said unto Moses, Because there 
were no graves in Egypt, hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness? Wherefore has thou dealt so 
with us, to bring us forth out of Egypt? 
(12) Is not this the word that we 
spake unto thee in Egypt, saying, Let 
us alone, that we may serve the Egyp- 
tians? For it were better for us to 
serve the Egyptians, than that we 
should die in the wilderness. (13) 
And Moses said unto the people, Fear 
yet not, stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of Jehovah, which he will work 
for you today; for the Egyptians 
whom you have seen today, ye shall 
see tliem again no more for ever. (14) 
Jehovah will fight for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace. (15) And Je- 
hovah said unto Moses, Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward. (16) And lift thou up thy rod, 
and stretch out thy hand over the sea, 
and divide it; and the children of Is- 
rael shall go into the midst of the sea 
on dry ground.” 





Reading the previous chapter care- 
lessly, we naturally receive the im- 
pression that but a day or two, or a 
few days at most, intervened between 
the passover supper and the passage 
of the Red Sea. If we think it over a 
little, we will see that it must have 
been at the very least a period of sev- 
eral weeks, and in all probability 
about three months. The children of 
Israel, employed, as many of them 
were, on the public works, were neces- 
sarily scattered over a large district; 
and to get these together at Rameses, 
the starting point, with their wives 
and children, and the cattle of those 
engaged in farming, was a matter of 
great labor and difficulty in those days 
when there were no railroads, no mat- 
ter how swift the messengers may 
have been. An assemblage of six hun- 
dred clans can not, even with our mod- 
ern facilities, be brought together in 
a few days; and it would be vastly 
more difficult if they had to bring 
their women, children and live stock 
with them. 

Even after they had reached the 





rendezvous, forward movement with 
this mixed multitude and cattle and 
sheep could be made only by very 
slow degrees. Finally the people were 
got together, an organization effected, 
and they went up armed-in orderly 
fashion, to the number of six hundred 
clans, numbering probably about six 
thousand warriors, about as many 
women, probably one hundred thou- 
sand men, women and children. After 
leaving Rameses, their next camp was 
at Succoth, a journey of about fifteen 
miles. A journey of this length must 
be followed by more or less rest. After 
breaking camp at Succoth they march- 
ed toward Etham, which seems to 
have been a fortification on the great 
wall built to protect Egypt against 
the desert tribes, and again camped. 

The fear of meeting regular soldiers, 
either Egyptians who guarded the 
walls, or the allied tribes outside, 
seems to have dismayed them; and 
they turned southward and marched 
to a place called Pihahiroth, literally 
“the place where the weeds grow,” 
which seems to have been in the 
neighborhood of Suez, the beginning 
of the Red Sea and the present ter- 
minus of the Suez Canal. Word then 
reached them that Pharaoh was pur- 
suing them, and from the bitter com- 
plaint made at this point and recorded 
in Exodus 14:11-12, it is clear that 
in their previous camps there had 
been like complaining. It would be 
very strange and wonderful, when we 
consider the confusion necessarily in- 
cident to a marching mob of perhaps 
one hundred thousand people, fatigued 
with marching, often fighting for wa- 
ter, food and a place to pitch their 
tents, if there were no complaints. 

In the meantime the seventy days of 
the Egyptian mourning for the first- 
born, during which no other work or 
business could be attended to by the 
Egyptians, were ended, and Pharaoh 
began to wonder why he had allowed 
the entire business of the country to 
be deranged by the departure of all 
these Hebrew bondsmen, and in his 
conference with his courtiers said: 
“What is this we have done, that we 
have let Israel go from serving us?” 
(Exodus 14:5.) He therefore made 
ready his chariots, six hundred in 
number, and ordered a pursuit. The 
officers of the forts at Etham would 
at once apprise him that the tribes 
were not attempting to enter the wil- 
derness, as he had expected, but turn- 
ed southward as if they hoped to cross 
the Red Sea. He at once conceived 
that, they were shut in as in a trap, 
and their capture would be an easy 
matter. 

The confusion of the camp of Israel, 
while they were resting at Pihahiroth, 
when they heard that the mighty Phar- 
aoh was pursuing them with his far- 
famed chariots, can be imagined rath- 
er than described; and while they 
cried unto the Lord for help (Exodus 
14:10), they at the same time bitterly 
upbraided Moses, asking if there was 
not room enough in Egypt for graves, 
that he must bring them out into the 
wilderness to be slaughtered, and 
their corpses lie unburied in the des- 
ert sands. Did we not tell you so in 
Egypt? 

Moses, ever calm in the presence of 
danger, kept the alarm from degener- 
ating into a ruinous panic. “The Lord 
will fight for you,” said he to the terri- 
fied multitude; “and ye shall hold 
your peace,” words which shone out 
on the despairing multitude, to use the 
fine figure of Ebers, “like the sun ris- 
ing in calm majesty on the lost and 
almost spent traveler.” But while 
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Moses told them to be still, or that 
they should be still, he at the same 
time cried unto his God. The prayer is 
not recorded; the answer is: ‘““Where- 
fore criest thou unto me? Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.” 

The passage of the Red Sea is plain- 


ly stated to have been made possible 


by the power of God speaking thru 
Moses by natural causes. The general 
opinion of those who have investigated 
the matter is that their camp was 
very near the present site of Suez, 
and that they crossed either at that 
point, where the bay has only the 
breadth of two-thirds of an English 
mile, or below the town toward the 
south, where the bank retires in a deep 
bend to the west, leaving a breadth of 
water of from three to four miles, and 
where the water is ordinarily very 
shallow. In comparatively. recent 
years, prior to the construction of 
the Suez canal, the’natives were able 
to wade it. Whatever may have been 
the point (as cannot now be known 
beyond question, nor can the changes 
that time has made be determined) 
the passage was made at a time of 
great atmospheric disturbances: “And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to 
go back by a stro east wind all the 
night,” or by forcing the water out of 
the narrow channel opposite Suez into 
the wider bay. From the account giv- 
en in Psalm 77:17-20, referring speci- 
fically to this passage, we are told: 


“The clouds poured out water; 

The skies sent out a sound; 

Thine arrows also went abroad. 

The voice of thy thunder was in the 
whirlwind; 

The lightnings lightened the world; 

The earth trembled and shook. 

The way was in the sea, 

And thy paths in the great waters, 

And thy footsteps were not known. 

Thou leddest thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


We are told still further that the 
pillar of cloud, which guided fhe chil- 
dren of Israel by day and became a 
pillar of fire by night, moved from the 
front to their rear as the Hebrews 
crossed the sea, and was a cloud of 
darkness to the Egyptians but a light 
to the Hebrews, “so that the one came 
not near the other all night.” This 
was the Shekinah, or the symbol of 
the presence of Jehovah which led 
them thru the wilderness. Eastern 





armies still follow in many cases sie 
nals of fire and smoke kindled at the 
frout of the march. Bearing these 
facts in mind, it is easy to imagine 
what actually occurred. The Egyptians 
would mistake this Shekinah, this 7 
pillar of cloud, for the smoke from @ 
signal fire indicating the head of the 
line; and, therefore, fatigued as they, 
must have been, concluded not to um 
dertake battle on such a wild, stormy 
and tempestuous night. Meanwhile, all 
night long the children of Israel pa 
tiently and slowly continued their 
journey amid storm and tempest, hav- 
ing confidence in their! leader, until 
toward morning they were safely on 
the other side. The Egyptians nature 
ally supposed they could cross ~ 
wherever Israel crossed. And they 
would have crossed had it not beem ~ 
that at the lifting of the staff of Moses — 
the wind suddenly changed, and im 
stead of blowing the water out of the — 
channel blew it in with increased 
force on account of the now rising © 
tide. 

The result of this was not merely — 
the salvation of Israel, but the ruin of ~ 
the Egyptian monarchy for a good 
many years. A writing known as the 
great Harris papyrus, an Egyptian 
document, referring to this date, says?! 
‘The population of Egypt had broken 
away over the borders, and among 
those who remained was no comniand- — 
ing voice for many years. Hence ~ 
Egypt fell under dynastics which ruled 
the towns. One killed the other im 
wild and fatal enterprises. Other dis © 
asters followed, in the shape of years 
of famine.” ; 

The great lesson of the text is that 
when in the line of our duty unfore — 
seen difficulties confront us, with dam — 
gers in front of enemies behind, the © 
only way to do is to go forward. The 
Lord will always open up a way to the — 
man who is walking tn the plain path © 
of duty. Always aim to keep your ~ 
head, as Moses did, and when others — 
are discouraged or despondent, seek 
His guidance, knowing that He has = 
never forsaken those who trust in 
Him. 
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No one now-a-days has time or ef”) 
ergy to keep unfinished wood floora ~ 
clean. Oil, paint or varnish will help, 
and linoleum on the kitchen floog ig” 
easiest of all to care for. 








Aunt Adas Axioms: Most folks 
“just can’t stand the heat,” can’t stand 
a lot of other things too. cS 
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Kept Silage Sweet 
for 7 years 


R. C. RICE, near Clear Lake, 
Iowa, has a Denison Ever- 
lasting Silo. Each year, from 1917 
to 1925, he did not use up all his 
silage. Each year, after removing 
the thin molded layer on top, he 
found the surplus underneath still 
fresh and sweet, so he simply re- 
filled the silo with new silage right 
over the old. Finally, in 1925, his 
pastures went dry for nearly two 
months and he emptied his silo to 
the bottom. Like Joseph of Egypt, 
he had saved the surplus of fat 
years to relieve the shortage of lean 
years. 
The Denison Everlasting Silo kept his 
silage perfectly for seven years, kept 
it as sweet and fresh as new. In what 
other way can you keep feed for seven 
years? You know what would happen 
to ear corn or shelled corn, corn to ° 
der, or hay. 


Denilson 
Everlasting Silo 


—built of Denison Hollow Tile—keeps 
silage fresh and eweet because its 
blanket of dead air and patented in- 
sulated mortar joint provide the most 
efficient protection against summer 
heat and winter cold. 
It can’t shrink, warp, buckle, swell or 
rot out—it is truly “‘everlasting."” No 
danger of being blown down. It is fire 

e—you're always sure of havingffeed 
on hand no matter what happens to 
other buildings. First cost is last cost 
—no upkeep expense. he most 
economical silo you can buy. Write 
for full information, 

Sold by your Local Dealer. 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
124 Denison Bidg. 
Mason City, 
la. 


Think it over. 





Every Day You Need 


FED 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


, or Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Telis how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent discase. 
No, 160—HOG BOOKLET. 
diseases. 


« Covers the prevention of 
common hog 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease, 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


_ MIDWEST GRAIN BIN 











ON EASY PAYMENTS! 
Yes, you can own a MIDWEST 

T and let it pay for itself this 

\ season out of extra profits. 
Low cost. Six mentee pe ™ 
LASTS A LIFETIME. 


HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 


Hike’ the smart farmers’ plan. 
@ more per acre on entire crop. 

gid oe agg ne proat 
agai re, rai wins 

pain, weather. KEEPS GRAIN PERFECILY. We Pay Freight. 

& R E Ee ¥ Send Seder. for description of bin 

e and full details amazing plan. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS COs, gasteae"citys moe 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








The»Poultry 


} Poultry raleces ave invited to contribute their ex- 
perience w this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


A Question With Two Sides 


A little woman who lives in the 
country, and who has a dislike for 
waste of any kind, came to me with 
this question: “Do you think it is 
fair for a man who has better chick- 
ens than his neighbors to refuse to sell 
them to the neighbors when he is will- 
ing to sell them to the butcher?” 

“Can the neighbors buy his culls 
from the butcher?” I asked. 

“No,” she said indignantly, “he 
makes the butcher promise that he 
will only sell them dressed. They 
make a better carcass of course and 
the butcher is tickled to get them at 
that, but my money is as good as the 
butchers, and I think it very unneigh- 
borly of him not to sell me his culls.” 

I think it is absolutely fair for this 
man to sell his culls to the butcher 
and refuse them to his neighbors. In 
his own estimation he has only a mar- 
ket fowl. Why should he expose him- 
self to the chance of his neighbor buy- 
ing his market fowls for breeding pur- 
poses, and advertising stock from his 
strain? If the improvement of the 
poultry of the community is to come 
thru his stock, the breeder should have 
the priviledge of choosing the breeding 
birds and getting a fair profit. No 
man can build up a reputation as a 
breeder of good stock if he allows his 
culls to go out as breeders. 

Bankers and the C., R. I. & P. rail- 
road in a certain district have made a 
concerted effort to improve the quality 
of poultry kept in these districts by 
selling good purebred stock at prac- 
tically market prices. A man who is 
in the business for himself must guard 
both his reputation and his breeding 
flock by selling only worth-while 
breeding stock, and that can not be 
sold at market prices. Business and 
sentiment must be kept separate in 
the poultry business. In a community 
where every one has to work his hard- 
est just to make a living, the man who 
is on easy street could do real mis- 
sionary work by improving the quality 
of poultry as a whole. Even if he paid 
for the privilege he might get enough 
satisfaction out of the improvement to 
make it well worth his while, but there 
is nothing unfair in his refusal to let 
his neighbors get for practically noth- 
ing what has cost him a good deal. In 
the newspaper world the copyright 
laws prohibit a periodical copying the 
reading matter in other papers without 
permission or credit. A strain of poul- 
try which is the result of careful 
breeding for a fixed ideal is also cre- 
ative work, only to be put on the mar- 
ket as breeders with the owner’s 
consent. 

The purebred fowl is the most eco- 
nomical egg producer. One need feel 
no scruples in going into the business. 
Sell the cull birds to the butcher, put 
only infertile eggs on the market, and 
be sure there is an outlet for more 
eggs before going into poultry on a 
large business scale. 




















Improving Poultry Shows 

The committee on betterment of 
shows of which Charles D. Cleveland 
is chairman, adopted the following res- 
olutions and recommendations for the 
betterment of poultry shows. These 
resolutions are the result of a demand 
from both public and breeders for giv- 
ing the exhibitors a record of the 
judge’s estimate of a bird, and giving 
the public the details which they want 
to know. This resolution is, of course, 
just the suggestion of the committee 
until the American Poultry Associa- 
tion makes it a ruling. 

“It is suggestéd that a card be 
placed on each coop on which should 
be printed the breed, variety, sex, 
band and coop number and the name 
and address of the exhibitor, and on 





Only when a product 
measures up to high standards, 
can it bear this 71-year name 


CRANE 


Valves: Fittings 
Plumbing Fixtures - Water Systems 
and Softeners 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


HOLDEN 


Sour soil means poor crops, E agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader estos flees =. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
osp 


« ate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Soil Tested-free ca 


Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
What about your gsoil?-your — soil beg <4 and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they big and sturdy as they other; 20ft. Attachesto any wagonortruck. __. - 
should be? Find out today withour © Noholesto bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive i 
sour soil test recommended by all 


per acre Handle material only once, from 
soil experts. Write for them now. and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


bs. 

car to field. Get literature and low prices now 

THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. SE a ok a oe Ar 
Dept 474 Peorla I inois S Bi EADS 20 FEE 


the reverse side of said card should be 
the words, ‘defective in shape,’ ‘de- 
fective in color,’ and under each there 
be left a blank space for brief com- 
ments by the judge passing on the 
class, noting briefly the defects. 

“This committee recommends that 
the shows of the American Poultry As- 
sociation employ a competent  in- 
spector—preferably a veterinarian— 
who shall examine and pass upon the 
health of all the birds offered for ad- 
mission to the show, and shall reject 
all entries that are not in sound physi- 
cal condition. 

“Every exhibitor shall be compelled ? 
to sign a statement that at the time of 
making his entry, the birds he seeks 
to enter have not for at least thirty 
days prior to the date of the entry 
been subject or exposed to any conta- 
gious or infectious disease.” 

Further recommendations of inter- 
est to poultry breeders was the prohi- 
bition of competition between breeds 
and varieties such as best bird in the 
show and best pen in the show. Also 
a class was recommended for get of 
sire. “This class shall provide for the - 
entries of a limited number of pullets 
and an equal number of cockerels 
sired by the same male. Said entry to 
be supported by an affidavit from the 
exhibitor that he is the breeder of the 
birds entered and that they are sired 
by the same male.” Another recom- 
mendation is that exhibition pens be 
cooped with single entries. 


Ginger for Blackhead 


The turkey hen came up the lane 
with her brood of poults about the 
size of quail. Grandmothers standing 
by the gate called to Junior: “See that 
poult lagging behind the rest, catch aN 
it and give it a dose of Jamaica gin- 
ger.”’ 4 
Junior caught the poult and brought NEW PRICES 
it to grandmother who put some corn . ® 
meal in a tablespoon, wet what a half Accredited Chicks 
teaspoon of Jamaica ginger would | Reds, pered an Wite nS 
take up, and making a roll of it, forced discount. for” LOO or hotee R dl ee cack pes etek for Wass thea 
it down the poult’s throat. She gave » Blocks and hatchery under superviston of graduate 
it no supper, filled the water pan with pha tow inoubater eunert of over Siiees Yee 
fresh water, and next morning the | tified for health and egg production and standard 
poult went on range with the rest of 
the flock. Grandmother used to put 
a whole pepper down the throat of 
every poult hatched when she took it 


qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 
WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 
out of the nest. The lagging behind 
of poults is the first sign of trouble. 


Lime and Fertilizer 











Send tal for my 
FR EE BOOK 
on how to preserve 
and keep all food 
clean, wholesome, 
appetizing, with- 

out ice. 


'Y [celess Refrigerator 


gives youpurestall-year- 
round food-saving sys- 
tem youcan find. Small 
firstcost is all you pay—no 
ice bills, no chemicals, no 
pen cota no expense, no 
upkeep. 33 yearsin business 
is py fuscantes. Write for 
FREE BOOK and price. 


Pres., Des Moines Incubator Co. 
ine Street. Des Moines. lows 


SUCCESS 
is yours if you attend 

GEM CITY Business Colleg 

(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 

High grade courses that 

thoroughly prepare 


you for business. rite 

today for Free Year Book 
describing all courses, 
Address the Pres. 


/, 


5. S, Gil ree 











QUINCY, ILL. 

















BABY CHICKS 


amoRE RAT CHE, 





4 oD) 





. _ Best laying strains. Postpaid, per 

100: Leghorns $9; Anconas, Rocks, Reds 

$10; Orpingtons, Wyandottes $11; Light 

PRIK ES Brahmas $15; Assorted $7.00} ge At 
orted $9.00. Catalog Free. 

MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
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SH- 
away 


Joshaway Crabapple says? 

“People who marry under the 
urge of puppy love are likely to 
lead a dog’s life.” 





ce 
Gas 











SUCK AND PUFF 
During the war between the North and 


the South, it one day happened that a 
ragged urchin was captured loitering 
around the ammunition tent of a Con- 


federate camp. 

The lad was taken before General Lee, 
charged with being a spy. As evidence 
against him was a note found in his 
pocket which stated: 

“Puff, puff—draw up—puff—draw up.” 

“That hain’t nawthin’,’’ said the lad, 
“only just the way to play ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ on my mouth organ.” 

He was acquitted. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE 
Mr. Swan: “How may you avoid hit- 
ting your finger when driving a nail?” 
Anthony: ‘Hold the hammer with both 
hands.” 


VERY QUIET, INDEED 
Mother (just returning from a shopping 
tour): ‘Did little brother cry any. while 
I was gone?” 
Big Brother: 
open his mouth the whole time. 
Mother (astonished): ‘*‘Why, 
that happen?” 
Big Brother: 
tle to suck.” 


“No, ma’am; he didn’t 


” 


how did 


*I gave him the glue bot- 


A LA POMMES DE TERRE 
“Just back from France, eh, Pat?” 
“That Iam, and a fine toime I had.” 
“See any theaters there?” 

“All of ’em.” 

“See any of the cafes?” 

“Sure, and that I did.” 

“See any pommes de tere?” 

“Whist. Don’t aven mintion sich a 
thing. Sure and I had the wife along 
wid me.” 


NO COMEBACK 


Lady (to man in booth): “Look here, 
you've been in there thirty minutes and 
haven’t said a word.” 

Man: “I’ve been talkin’ to my wife.” 


PEEP, PEEP! 

A farmer, hearing suspicious sounds in 
his hen coop, hurriedly seized a shotgun 
and proceeded to investigate. 

“Who's there?’’ he demanded as he 
drew near the coop. Silence. 

“Who's there?” he reiterated 
greater vehemence. 

A longer silence. 
voice with an unmistakable 
cent said: 

“Only us chickens.” 


IRISH” LucK 
“Good mornin’, Mrs. Casey. ’Tis a sad 
accident your boy’s gold watch just met 
with.” 
“Why, Pat never had a gold watch! 
“Faith, an’ that’s lucky, for twinty tons 
of rock just fell on him.” 


with 


Finally a quavering 
African ac- 


A German farmer went into a Minne- 


apolis restaurant and as he took his seat 
an Trish waiter came up and bowed po- 
litely. 

“Wie gehts?” said the German, also 
bowing. 

‘Wheat cakes!” shouted the waiter, 


mistaking the salutation for an order, 
“Nein, nein!’? shouted the German, see- 
ing the mistake. 
“Nine?” said the waiter, 
lucky if you get three!” 


*“vou'll be 


SAM ON THE JOB 

Coming to the river and seeing Sambo 
sitting in a boat, the colonel asked: “Can 
you row, Sam?” 

“No, boss, I kain’t ro’,” 
white-haired negro, yawning. 

“Well, said the colonel, “I want to go 
to the other side and I'll give you $f to let 
me row the boat across. Someone else 
will have to bring you back.” 

About midway of the stream the colo- 
nel, puffing and perspiring, said, ‘Sam, 
I’m almost exhausted. Won’t you take 
the oars and see what you can do?” 

Sambo took the oars, and the colonel 
Was surprised to note the dexterity with 
which he handled them. 

“I thought you said you couldn't row?” 
said the colonel. 

“Oh,” replied Sam, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “I thought you meant ro’ like 
a lion.”’ 


THE POWER OF RADIO 
“fT hear you’re moving nearer to Lon- 
don, McTavish. How’s that?” 
‘Ma crystal set’s na loud enough.” 
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The New 





HE McCoRMICK-DEERING 


is rightly named; it is the one tractor for 

. all field and belt jobs. After its wonderful 
work planting and cultivating corn, and 
mowin6é hay, it goes on to summer and fall 


plowing, and belt and power t 


It is the real, tested, and proved all-pur- 
pose tractor, now ready for you after ten 


years of experimental work. 


On the 200-acre Deems Farm at Burling- 
ton Iowa, for example, two FARMALLS 
have been used for two years and have 


eliminated horses entirely. T 
the FARMALL will plant 25 
of corn a day (2 or 4-row 


cultivate 15 to 25 acres a day (depending 


on speed and conditions). 


At all other farm power operations, the 
FARMALL challenges comparison with 


Farm with the McCormick-Deering FARMALL 
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FARMALL 


Sets New Standard in Power Farming 
— Points Way to HORSELESS Farming 


FARMALL 


ake-off work. 


hat’s because 
to 50 acres 
planter) and 


INTERNATIONAL HarRvESTER CoMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 S, Michigan Ave, 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
Weu Can Buy. 

ur roofing will last 

Write ue 


proof. Beat quality 


y — our motto. 


Poor grade roofing 
le very expensive 


he end. Weare 
oldeat steel 
fing firm fn the 


weat. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 


tury old. Send for catalog, 


free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S. W. Seeend St., 


Des Moines, lows 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen. 
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last word in rmanent silo. 
~~ Sree thistrated ta fact - ant 
manufecture silos 
ot stopping Pt that—how 


precesece—an 
cial Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territory. 
Smoenenss SILO COMPANY 
S. Washington St. Peoria, 








other tractors of its size. Its power, ease of 
control, and clear view ahead, adapt it 
perfectly to drawbar work—plowing, tilling, 
listing, seeding, cutting grain and corn, cut- 
ting and loading and hauling hay, corn pick- 
ing, etc. Its steady governor-controled 
power, and wide, properly located belt 
pulley fit it equally for threshing, silo filling, 
grinding, and all other belt work. For the 
corn farmer’s needs (cotton and other 
row crops also) the McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL is the tractor of tractors. Write 
for the illustrated folder and ask the 
McCormick-Deering dealer how soon he 
will be able to demonstrate the FARMALL 
in your community. 


International Harvester Company of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave., 


Please mail FARMALL descriptive matter to 
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Rid Your Hogs 
¢Worms 


witha © 


Santonin 


Worm Powder 


Use the old dependable FARMERS REe 
LIABLE Santonin Worm Treatment. It kille 
and expels worms. No bad after-effects, Stande 
by of leading hog men for 25 years. 


RELIABLE SANTONIN 
Worm Treatment 





cost. i ~- treatment, per 
pig, 8%4c. Every worm killed 
and removed. Pigs yan pine 





="How to Worm Hogs.” 
STANDARD CHEMICAL Mire Mec. co 
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“NICHOLSON FILES 2745/22 





-_ 


Blades 
ow the 


Mowing Machine 


The sturdy, NICHOLSON Mill 
File is the best thing in the 
world to keep sharp the blades 
of the mowing machine. 


A few strokes on each tooth 
quickly put a “bite” on them 
that means a satisfactory, quicker 
harvest. "OLS, 
SSe% 
U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARKY 


Your hardware dealer carries a 
full line of NICHOLSON Files. 
Ask him about the most useful 


ones for your blacksmith shop. 10” Mill Bastard File 





NICHOLSON FILE CO., PROVIDENCE.R.I..U.S.A._ 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Frontier Days 
Celebration 
Cedar Rapids 
Iowa 
Aug. 3°4°5-6-7 


S BIG DAYS! 
Afternoon and Evening 


z2000 Famous Frontier Park 12°°° 


Noted bronco-busters, steer riders, ropers, trick riders, 
and steer wrestlers of the great western cattle country 
will be here to compete for honors and big 
Cash Prizes Totalling Over $15000.00 
Also Cavalry Maneuvers, Band Concerts, Aeroplane 
Stunts, Indian Dances, Wild West Pageants, etc. 
One of the World’s Greatest Wild West Contests! 
Admission Prices 
East End of Uncovered nue 50c 


Covered Section.......... sees 
Automobiles 2S¢ 
West End of Uncovered Section FREE (Tax Included) 


FREE CAMP GROUNDS AND TOURIST PARK ADJOIN FRONTIER PARK 


For Seat Reservations and other information, address H. P. Yonkers, Asst. Mgr. 
CEDAR RAPIDS AMUSEMENT ASSOCIATION 
©. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





General Admission 
Children under 12 years 
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Spanish Doubloons 


By CAMILLA KENYON 

















(Continued from page 7) 


backs, and the boat shot out over the 
mile or two of bright water between us 
and the island. Great slow swells lifted 
us. We dipped with a soothing, cradle- 
like motion. I forgot to be afraid, in the 
delight of the warm wind that fanned our 
cheeks, of the moonbeams that on the 
crest’ of every ripple were splintered toa 
thousand dancing lights. I forgot fear, 
forgot Miss Higglesby-Browne, forgot the 
harshness of the Scotch character. 

“Oh, glorious! glorious!” I cried to 
Cuthbert Vane. 

“Not so dusty, eh?’ he came back in 
their ridiculous English slang. Now an 
American would have said, “Some little 
moon, that!” We certainly have our 
points of superiority. 


LL around the island white charging 

lines of breakers foamed on ragged 
half-seen reefs. You saw the flash of 
foam leaping half the height of the black 
cliffs. ‘The thunder of the surf was in 
our ears, now rising to wild clamor, hun- 
gry, fierce, menacing, now dying to a 
vast broken mutter. Now our boat felt 
the lift of the great shoreward rollers, 
and sprang forward like a living thing. 
The other boat, empty of all but the 
rowers and returning from the island to 
the ship, passed ug with a hail. We 
steered warily away from a wild welter 
of foam at the end of a long point, and 
shot beyond it on the heave of a great 
swell into quiet water. We were in the 
little bay under the shadow of the frown- 
ing cliffs. 

At the head of the bay, a quarter of 
a mile away, lay a broad white beach, 
shining under the moon. At the edge of 
the dark woods beyond a fire burned 
redly. It threw into relief the black mov- 
ing shapes of men upon the sand. The 
waters of the cove broke upon the beach 
in a white lacework of foam. 

Straight for the sand the sailors drove 
the boat. She struck it with a jar, grind- 
ing forward heavily. The men sprang 
overboard, wading half-way to the waist. 
And the arms of the Honorable Cuthbert 
Vane had snatched me up and were bear- 
ing me safe and dry to shore. 

The sailors hauled on the boat, drag- 
ging it up the beach, and I saw the 
Scotchman lending them a hand. The 
hard dry sand was crunching under the 
heels of Mr. Vane. I wriggled a little, 
and Apollo, who had growrf absent-mind- 
ed apparently, set me down. 

Mr. Shaw approached and the two men 
greeted each other in their offhand Brit- 
ish way. As we couldn’t well, under the 
circumstances, maintain a fiction of mu- 
ti al invisibility, Mr. Shaw, with a cer- 
tain obvious hesitation, turned to me. 

“Only lady passenger, eh? Hope you're 
not wet thru. Cookie’s making coffee 
over yonder.” 

‘— day, Shaw,” cried the beautiful 
youth enthusiastically, ‘‘Miss Harding’s 
the most ripping sport, you know! Not 
the least nervous about the trip, I as- 
sure you.” 

“I was,” I announced, moved to defi- 
ance by the neighborhood of Mr. Shaw. 
“Before we started I was so afraid that 
if you had listened you might have heard 
my teeth chattering. But I had at least 
the comforting thought that if I did go to 
my end it would not be simply in pursuft 
of sordid gain!” 

“And indeed that was almost a waste 
of noble sentiment under the circum- 
stances,’”” answered the dour Scot, with 
the fleeting shadow of an enraging smile. 
‘Such disappointingly calm weather as it 
is! See that Miss Harding has some cof- 
fee, Bert.” 

I promised myself, as I went with Mr. 
Vane toward the fire, that some day I 
would find the weapon that would pene- 
trate the Scotchman’s armor—and would 
use it mercilessly. 


OKIE, in his white attire, and with 

his black shining face and ivory teeth 
gleaming in the ruddy firelight, looked 
like a converted cannibal—perhaps won 
from his errors by* one of Mr. Vane’s 
missionary Johnnies. He received us with 
unctuous warmth. 

‘Well, now, ’clar to goodness if it ain’t 
the li'l’ lady! How come you git ashore 
all dry lak you is? Yes, sah, Cookie’ll 
git you-alk some’n hot immejusly.” He 
wafted me with stately gestures to a 
seat on an overturned iron kettle, and 
served my coffee with an air appropriate 
to mahongany and plate. It was: some- 
thing to see him wait on Cuthbert Vane. 
As Cookie told me later, in the course 
of our rapidly developing friendship, ‘‘dat 
young gemmun am sure one ob dg qual- 
ity.” To indicate the certainty of Covok- 
ie’s instinct, Miss Higglesby-Browne was 
never more to him than “dat pusson,” 
and the cold aloofness of his manner to- 
ward her, which yet never sank to im- 
pertinence, would have done credit to a 
duke. 





On the beach, Mr. Shaw, Captain Mag- 
nus and the sailors were toiling, unload- 
ing and piling up stores. Rather lag- 
gingly, Apollo joined them. I was glad, 
for a heavy fatigue was stealing over me. 
Cookie, taking note of my saggiug head, 
brought me somebody’s dunage bag for 
a pillow. I felt him drawing a tarpaulin 
over me as i sank into bottomless depths 
of sleep. 

I opened my eyes to the dying stars. 
The moon had set. Black shapes of tree 
and boulder loomed portentous thru the 
ashen dimness that precedes the dawn. 
I heard men shouting, ‘‘Here she comes!” 
“Stand by to lend a hand!” In haste, I 
scrambled up and tore for the beach. 

‘“‘Where are they, where are they?” I 
demanded, rubbing my gleepy eyes. 

“Why didn’t you stay by the fire and 
have your nap out?” asked Mr. Shaw, in 
a tone which seemed to have forgotten 
for the moment to be frigid—perhaps be- 
cause 1 hadn’t yet waked up enough to 
have my quills in good pricking order. 

“Nap? Do you think that for. all the 
treasure ever buried by a pirate I would 
miss the spectacle of Aunt Jane and 
Miss Browne arriving? I expect it to 
compensate me for all I have suffered on 
this trip so far.” 

“See what it is, Bert,” exclaimed the 
Scotchman, “to have a truly gentle and 
forgiving nature—how it brings its own 
reward. [I’m afraid you and I miss a 
great deal in life, lad.” 

The beautiful youth pondered this. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, ‘“‘what you 
say sounds quite fit and proper for the 
parson, and all that, of course, but I 
fancy you are a bit out in supposing that 
Miss Harding is so forgiving, old man.” 

“T didn’t know that you thought so bad- 
ly of me, too,” I said timidly. I couldn't 
help it—the temptation was too great. 

“I? Oh, really, now, you can’t think 
that!” Thru the dusk I saw that he was 
flushing hotly. 

“Lad,” said the Scotchman in a sud- 
denly harsh voice, “lend a hand with this 
rope, will you?” And in the dusk I turned 
away to hide my triumphant smiles, I 
had found the weak spot of my foe—ag 
Mr. Tubbs might have said i was wise 
to Achilles’ heel. 


ND now thru the dawn-twilight that 
lay upon the cove the boat drew 
near that bore Mr. Tubbs and his fair 
charges. I saw the three cork helmets 
grouped together in the stern. Then the 
foaming fringe of wavelets caught the 
boat, hurled it forward, seemed all but 
to engulf it. Out leaped the sailors. Out 
leaped Mr. Tubbs, and disappeared at 
once beneath the waves. Shrill and pro- 
longed rose the shrieks of my aunt and 
Miss Higglesby-Browne. Valiantly Mr. 
Shaw and Cuthbert Vane had rushed into 
the deep. Each now appeared staggering 
up the steep, foam-swept strand ander a 
struggling burden. Even after they were 
safely daposited on the sand, Aunt Jane 
and Miss Browne continued to shriek. 

“Save, save Mr. ‘Twbbs!’’ implored 
Aunt Jane. 

But Mr. Tubbs, overlooked by all but 
this thoughtful friend, had cannily saved 
himself. He advance™d upon us drip- 
ping.” 

“A close call!” he sang out cheerily. 
“Thought one time old Nep haf got a 
strangle-hold all right. Thinks I, I guess 
there’ll be something doing when Wall 
Street gets this news—that old H. H. is 
food for the finny denizens of the deep!" 

“Such an event, Mr. Tubbs,” pro- 
nounced Violet, who had recovered her 
form with surprising swiftness, ‘might 
well have sent its vibrations thru the 
financial arteries of the world!’ 

“It would have been most—most shock- 
ing!” quavered poor Aunt Jane with 
feeting. She was piteously striving to 
extricate herself from the folds: of the 
green veil. 

I came to her assistance. The poor, 
plump little woman was trembling from 
head to foot. 

“It was a most—unusuai experience,” 
she told me as I unwound her. ‘"Prob- 
ably extremely—unifying to the souk 
forces and all that, as Miss Browne says, 
but for the moment—unsettling. Is my 
helmet on straight, dear? f think it is a 
littte severe for my type of face, don’t 
you? There was a sweet little hat in &@ 
Fifth avenue shop—simple and yet s0 
chic. I thought it just the thing, but 
Miss Browne said no, helmets were al- 


ways worn. Coffee? Oh, my dear child, 


how thankful I shall be!’’ 
And Aunt Jane clung to me as of yore 
as I le@ her up the beach. 


CHAPTER V—THE CAPTAIN'S 
LEGACY 
HEN in my tender years I was taken 
to the matinee, usually one of the 
most thrilling features of the spectacle to 
me was the scene depicted on the drop 
curtain. I know not why only the deco- 
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I You can de- 
- _ pend upon your 
in “Farm Service’ Hardware 
- Store for real service at har- 
re vest time. These stores know 

and appreciate just how much 
o it means to you to get the 
nd. kind of emergency parts you 
to need quickly at their store 
a and. they are always willing 
he to do everything possible to 
ad help you get whatever you 
~ need to gather your crops 


most efficiently. 


‘a A Suggestion 





I 

- For You 

1. Why not go to your ‘Farm Service” 

t Hardware Store in the next day or 
two with the following list and get 

Kk an advance supply for emergency: 

is 
Blower Belts Forks 

I~ Drive Belts Shovels 

Is Extra Fan Belts Files 

d for Gas Engines Flashlights 

I Belt Dr ing Wr h 

3 Belt Laces Pliers 

e Packing Extra Wire for 
Lubricating Oils Emergency Use 
Greases Small Parts for 

t Rope Gas and Steam 

y Chain Engines 

r Acsastment of Cooking Utensils 

vets, Bo = 

; and Wate Cooking Equip | 

© Babbitt Metal extra help 

. Blow Torch Thermos Bottles 

t Lanterns and Jugs for 

t Wickes cold Gabe in 

t Kerosene the field 

| 


There are also many other things 
that your particular equipment and 
crop conditions might require. 
Make a note of them so as not to 
be caught during the busiest hours 
of your year. When you buy at a 
“Farm Service” Hardware Store 
you see exactly what you get, know 
‘ that it is exactly what you want 
and you are assured of dealing with 
a responsible merchant who is in- 
terested in your welfare and wants 
to give you the greatest possible 
value for your money because he 
wants you to come back again as a 
; satisfied customer. 
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Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 
































rators of drop curtains are inspired to 
create landscapes of such strange en- 
chantment, of a beauty which not alone 
beguiles the senses—I speak from the 
standpoint of the ten-year-old—but also 
throws wide to fancy the gate of dreams. 
Directly I was ‘seated—in the body—and 
had had my hat taken off and been told 
not to wriggle, I vaulted airily over the 
‘unconscious audience, over an orchestra 
engaged in tuning up, and was lost in 
the marvelous landscape of the drop cur- 
tain. The adventures which I had there 
put to shame any which the raising of the 


curtain permitted to be seen upon the 
stage. 
I had never hoped to recover in this 


prosaic world my long-lost paradise of 
the drop curtain, but morning revealed it 
to me here en Leeward Island. Here was 
the feathery foliage, the gushing springs, 
the gorgeous flowers of that enchanted 
land. And here were the soft and intoxi- 
eating perfumes that I had imagined in 
my curtain landscape. 

Leeward Island measures roughly four 
miles across from east to west by three 


from north to south. The core of the 
island is the ‘peak, rising to a height of 
nearly three thousand feet. At its base 
on three sides lies a plateau, its edges 


knawed away by the sea to the underly- 
ing rocky skeleton. On the southeastern 
quarter the peak drops, by a series of 
great precipices, straight into the sea. 

jack from the cove stretches a little 
hollow, its floor rising gently to the level 
of the plateau. Innumerable clear springs 
which burst from the mountain converge 
to a limpid stream, which winds thru the 
hollow to fall into the little bay. All the 
plateau and much of the peak are clothed 
with woods, a beautiful bright green 
against the sapphire of sea and sky. High 
above all other growth wave the feathery 
tops of the ecocoa-palms, which flourish 
here luxuriantly. You saw them in their 
thousands, slender and swaying, tossing 
all together in the light sea wind their 
crowns of nodding plumes. 

The palms were nowhere more abun- 
dant than in the little cove where our 
camp was made, and their size and the 
regularity of their order spoke of cultiva- 


tion. Oranges, lemons and guaves grew 
here, too, and many beautiful banana- 
palms. The rank forest growth had been 


so thoroly cleared out that it had not yet 
returned, except stealthily in the shape 
of brilliant flowered creepers that wound 
their sinuous way from tree to tree, like 
fair Delilahs striving to overcome arbo- 
real Samsons by their wiles. They were 
rankest beside the stream, which ran at 
one edge of the hollow under the rise of 
the plateau. At the side of the clearing 
toward the stream stood a hut, built of 
cocoa-palm logs. Its roof of palm-thatch 
had been scattered by storms. Nearer the 
stream on a bench were an old decayed 
wash-tub and a board. A broken frying- 
pan and a rusty axe-head lay in the 
grass. 

In the hut itself were a rude bedstead, 
a small table and a cupboard made of 
boxes. I was excited at first, and fancied 
we had come upon the dwelling of a ma- 
rooned pirate. Without taking the trouble 
to combat this opinion, Mr. Shaw ex- 
plained to Cuthbert Vane that a copra 
gatherer had once lived here, and that 
the place must have yielded such a profit 
that he was only surprised to find it de- 
serted now. Behind this cool, unemphatic 
speech, I sensed an ironic zest In the de- 
struction of my pirate. 


(FTDR their thrilling experience of be- 
ing ferried from the “Rufus Smith” 

to the island, my aunt and Miss Browne 
had been easily persuaded to dispose 
themselves for naps. Aunt Jane, how- 
ever, could not be at rest until Mr. Tubbs 
had been restored by a cordial which she 
extracted with much effort from the 
depths of her handbag He partook with 
gravity and the rolled-up eyes of grati- 
tude, and retired grimacing to comfort 
himself from a private bottle of his own. 

The boats of the “Rufus Smith” had 
departed from the island, and our rela- 
tions with humanity were severed. The 
thought of our isolation awed and fasci- 
nated me as I sat meditatively upon a 
keg of nails watching the miracle of the 
tropic dawn. The men were hard at work 
with bales and boxes, except Mr. Tubbs, 
who gave advice. It must have been val- 
uable advice, for he assured everybody 
that a word from his lips had invariably 
been enough to make Wall Street sit up 
and take notice. But it is a far cry from 
Wall Street to Leeward Island. Mr. Tubbs, 
ignored, sought refuge with me at last, 
and pointed out the beauties of Aroarer 
as she rose from the embrace of Neptune. 

“Aroarer Borealis, to be accurate,” he 
explained, “but they didn’t use parties’ 
surnames much in classic times.” 

The glad cry of breakfast put an end to 
Mr. Tubbs’ exposition of mythology. 

So does dull reality clog the feet of 
dreams that it proved impossible to begin 
the day by digging up the treasure. Camp 
had to be arranged, for folks must eat 
and sleep even with the wealth of the In- 
dies to be had for the turning of a sod, 
The cabin was re-roofed and set apart as 
the bower of Aunt Jane and Miss Browne. 
I declined to make a third in this sanc- 
tuary. You could tell by looking at her 
that Violet was the sort of person who 
would sleep out loud. 

“Hang me up in a tree or anywhere,” 











I insisted, and it ended by my having a 
tarpaulin shelter rigged up in a group of 


_cocoa palms. 


On this first day we gathered in the 
cool of the afternoon about our table of 
packing boxes for an event which even 
I, whdése role was that of skeptic, found 
exciting. Miss Browne was at last to 
produce her map and reveal the secret 
of the island. So far, except in general 
terms, she had imparted it to no one. 
iverybody, in coming along, had been 
buying a pig in a poke—tho to be sure 
Aunt Jane had paid for it. The Scotch- 
man, Cuthbert Vane had told me inci- 
dentally, had insured himself against loss 
by demanding a retaining fee beforehand. 
Somehow my opinion, both of his honestv 
and of his intelligence, had risen since { 
knew this. As to Cuthbert Vane, he had 
come purely in a spirit of adventure, and 
had paid his own expenses from the start. 

However, now the great™moment was 
at hand. But before it comes, I will here 
set down the treasure-story of Leeward 
Island, as I gathered it later, a little here 
and there, and pieced it together into a 
coherent whole thru) many dreaming 
hours. 


ACK in 1820, the city of Lima, in 

Peru, being threatened by the revo- 
lutionaries under Bolivar and San Mar- 
tin, cautious folks began to take thought 
for their possessions. To send them out 
upon the high seag under a foreign flag 
seemed to offer the best hope of safety, 
and soon there was more gold afloat on 
the Pacific than at any time since the 
sailing of the great plate-galeons of the 
sevententh century. Captain Sampson, 
of the brig ‘“‘Bonny Lass,” found himself 
with a passenger for nowhere in particu- 
lar in the shape of a certain Spanish mer- 
chant of great wealth, reputed custodian 
of the private funds of th@& bishop of 
Lima. This gentleman brought with him, 
besides some scanty personal baggage— 
for he took ship in haste—a great iron- 
bound chest. | Four stout sailors of the 
“Bonny Lass” staggered under the weight 
of it. 


The “Bonny Lass” cruised north along 


the coast, the passenger desiring to put 
in at Panama in the hope that word 
might reach him there of quieter times at 
home. But somewhere off Ecuador on a 
dark and starless night the merchant of 
Lima vanished overboard—‘‘And what 
could you expect,”’ asked Captain Samp- 
son in effect, “when a lubber like him 
would stay on deck in a gale?” Strange 
to say, the merchant’s body-servant met 
the fate of the heedless also. 

Shrugging hig shoulders at the care- 
lessness of passengers, Captain Sampson 
bore away to Leeward Island, perhaps 
from curiosity to see this old refuge of 
the buccaneers, whére the spoils of the 
sack of Guayaquil were said to have been 
buried. Who knows but that he, too, was 
bent on treasure-seeking? Be that as it 
may, the little brig found her way into 
the bay on the northeast side of the 
island, where she anchored. Water was 
needed, and there is refreshment in tropic 
fruits after a diet of salt horse and hard- 
tack. So all hands had a holiday ashore, 
where the captain did not disdain to join 
them. Only he went apart, and had other 
occupation than swarming up the palms 
for cocoanuts. 

One fancies, then, a moonless night, a 
crew sleeping off double grog, generous- 
ly allowed them by the captain; a boat 
putting off from the “Bonny Lass,” in 
which were captain, mate and one Bill 
Halliwell, able seaman, a man of mighty 
muscle; and as freight an object large, 
angular and ponderous, so that the boat 
lagged heavily beneath the strokes of the 
rowers. 

Later, Bill, the simple seaman, grows 
presumptuous on the strength of this ex- 
cursion with his betters. It ig a word 
and a blow with the captain of the “Bon- 
ny Lass,” and Bilt is conveniently dis- 
posed of. Dead, as well as living, ne 
serves the purpose of the captain, but 
of that later. 


WAY sailed the “Bonny Lass,” sail- 
ing once for all out of the story. As 
for Captain Sampson, there is a long gap 
in his history, hazily filled by the story 
of his having been lieutenant to Benito 
Bonito, and one of the two survivors 
when Bonito’s black flag was brought 
down by the British frigate ‘‘Espiegle.” 
But sober history knows nothing of him 
until he reappears years later, an aged 
and broken man, in a back street of Bris- 
tol. Here was living a certain Hopper- 
down, who had been boatswain on the 
“Bonny Lass” at the time that she so 
regrettably lost her passengers overboard. 
He, too, had been at Leeward Island, 
and may have somewhat wondered and 
questioned as to the happenings during 
the brig’s brief stay there. He saw and 
recognized his old skipper hobbling along 
the Bristol quays, and perhaps from pity 
took the shabby ereature home with him. 
Hopperdown dealt in sailors’ slops, and 
had a snug room or two behind the shop. 
Here for a,while the former Captain 
Sampson dwelt, and after a swift illness 
here he died. With the hand of death 
upon him, his grim lips at last gave up 
their secret. With stiffening fingerg he 
traced a rough map, to refresh Hopper- 
down's memory after the lapse of time 
since either had seen the wave-beaten 
cliffs of Leeward Island. For Captain 








The satisfactory per- 
formance of any car, 
truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine is absolutely 
dependent on its spark 
plugs—that is why en- 
gineers who design the 
finest cars and engines, 
both in this country and 
Europe, have selected 
Champions as standard 
equipment and why two 
out of three operators of 
cars, tractors or station-> 
ary engines, the world 
over buy Champions 
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Dependable Champion Spark 
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‘Bampson had never been able to return 


to claim the treasure which he had left 
“to Bill Halliwell’s silent guardianship. 
> Somehow he had lost his own vessel, and 
‘there would be rumors about, no doubt, 
which would make it difficult for him to 
another. If he had, indeed, sailed 

with Bonito, he had kept his secret from 
ey formidable commander. Even as he 
had dealt with Bill Halliwell, so mignt 
' Bonito deal by him—or at least the lion’s 


ce _ share must be yielded to the pirate cap- 


~~ tain. 


And the passion of Captain Samp- 
g0on’s life had come to be his gold—his 
hidden hoard on far-off Leeward Island. 
It was his, now, all his. The only other 


| who knew its hiding place, his former 


mate, 


had been killed in Havana in a 
tavern brawl. The secret of the bright, 
unattainable treasure was all the cap- 


a ' tain’s own. He dreamed of the doubloons, 
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‘gloated over them, longed for them with 
@ ceaseless knawing passion of desire. 
Anda in the end he died, in Hopperdown’s 
little shop in the narrow Bristol by-street. 

Hopperdown, an aging man _ himself, 
and in his humble way contented, fell 
straightway victim to the gold virus. He 
gold all he had, and bought passage in a 
#ailing ship for Valparaiso, trusting that 
once so fav on the way he would find 
means to accomplish the rest. But the 
raging of the fever in his thin old blood 
Hrought him to his bed, and the ship 
satled without him. Before she was mid- 
way in the Atlantic, Hopperdown was 
dead. 

The old man died in the house of a 
niece, to whom by way of legacy he left 
his map. For the satisfaction of ‘his 
anxious mind, still poring on the trea- 
gure, she wrote down what she could 
grasp of his instructions, and then, be- 
jing an unimaginative woman, gave the 
matter little further heed. For years 
the map lay among other papers in a 
drawer, and here it was at length dis- 
covered by her son, himself a sailor. He 
learned from her its history, and having 
been in the Pacific, and heard the tales 
and rumors that cling about Leeward 
Island like the everlasting surf of its en- 
compassing seas, this grand-nephew of 
old Hopperdown's, by name David Jen- 
kins, became for the rest of his days a 
follower of the ignis fatuus. An untaught, 
suspicious, grasping man, he rejected, or 
knew not how to set about, the one 
eourse which offered the least hope, 
which was to trade his secret for the 
means of profiting by it. All his rest- 
less, hungry life he spent in wandering 
up and down the seas, ever on the watch 
for some dimly imagined chance by which 
he might come at the treasure. And 80 
‘at last he wandered into the London 
hospital where he died. 


ND to me the wildest feature of the 

whole wild tale was that at the last 
“he should have parted with the cherished 
secret of a lifetime to Miss Higglesby- 
Browne. 

In a general way, every one of us knew 
this history. Even I had had an outline 
of it from Cuthbert Vane. But so far 
nobody had seen the map. And now we 
were to see it; the time that intervened 
before that great event had already dwin- 
died to minutes, to seconds—— 

But no; for Miss Browne arose and 
began to make a speech. The beginning 
of it dealt in a large and generalizing 
manner with comradeship and loyalty, 
and the necessity of the proper mental 
attitude in approaching the business we 

ad in hand. I df@ not listen closely. The 
ruth is, I wanted to see that map. Un- 
@er the spell of the island, I had almost 
begun to believe in the chest of dou- 
bloons. 

Suddenly I awoke with a start to the 
fact that Miss Browne was talking about 
me. Yes, I, indubitably, was the Young 
Person whose motives in attaching her- 
self to the party were so at variance 
with the amity and mutual confidence 
which filled al! other breasts. It was I 
who had sought to deprive the party of 
the presence, counsel and support of a 
member lacking whom it would have been 
but a body without a soul, It was I who 
had uttered words which were painful 
and astounding to one conscious of un- 
impugnable motives. In the days of toil 
to come, we were reminded, the Young 
Person, to-wit, myself, would have no 
phare. She would be but skeptic, critic, 
drone in the busy hive. Thus it was 
obyious that the Young Person could not 
with any trace of justice claim part or 
Jot in the treasure. Were it not well, 
then, that the Young Person be required 
to make formal and written renunciation 
of all interest in the golden hoard soon 
to reward the faith and enterprise of 
the Harding-Browne expedition? Miss 
Browne requested the sense of the meet- 
ing on the matter. 

(Continued next week) 





D OIL 


Thirty years’ work on breeding and se- 
Jecting corn for high and low protein con- 
tent at the Illinois experiment station has 
resulted in marked differences. Starting 
with 10.92 per cent protein, one strain 
now has 18.3 per cent protein and the oth- 
er 7.423 per cent. The original strain had 
4.7 per cent oil. The high-oil strain now 
thas 10.21. per cent and the low 1.43 per 


cent, 


BREEDING CORN FOR PROTEIN 
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No Siportisamcat for less than $1.6 
accepted. Check must be atinehed. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ren Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
ow 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds, Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co,, Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 




















FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





KANSAS 


HOLSTEINS 








80 ACRES, nicely improved, well located; 

price, $6,800; incumbrance, $2,800. Want 
clear city property anywhere. What have 
you? Allen County Investment Co., Iola, 
Kansas. 








MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE by owner, 96 acre farm bor- 
dering small lake; land well tiled, build- 
ings fair; situated in Martin county, Min- 
nesota, 30 miles north of Iowa line. Carl 
I. Anderson, Monterey, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’_ tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
FOR SALE—434% acres in Laclede coun- 
ty, Missouri; 1,250 feet elevation, good 
soil, water and climate. Price, $75 per 
acre, one-third cash, no trades. T. B. 
Waters, Owner, Kirksville, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 


A GOOD improve -d farm where crops have 

harvested for seventy years. One mile 
from town, H. S. Westbrook, Dunbar, 
Nebraska, 


























PENNSYLVANIA 
240 ACRES, two houses 30 
Jerseys, milker, 


electricity, 
tools; near school, concrete, town; $15 
Box 73, Troy, Pa. 


registered 
modern 
,000, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN Shepherd (Police) pups. Don’t 
buy something common when I can sup- 
ply you with the best of breeding at the 
same prices. Two litters now ready %e 
ship. Forty champions in pedigree. Bes 
stock and watch dogs in the world. ‘All 
colors, Price, $20 to $25, Will Isley, Cedar 
Falls, Towa. 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups, from best heel driving par- 
ents. Write for price list. Gerhard Wol- 
ter, Hamburg, Minn. 


POLICE—Pedigree 2d pups and grown dogs; 
all colors; $12 to $25; also female Collie 

pups, $5. Will ship on approval, Percy 

x eterson, Callende ‘r, Iowa, 

SHETLAND ponies; fancy breeding and 
quality. Horse colts, $30 and $35 while 

they last. Carts, $20. Brooks Pony Farm, 

Belmond, Iowa. 

OLD ENGLISH Shepherd pups; natural 
heelers; color, black with white mark- 

ings; males, $5; females, $3. J. N. Wiese, 

Bennett, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD dogs, one . year r old; > trained 
to work; $12. Pups—males, $5; "female ‘s, 

$3. J. Isoksen, Box 351, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA. farms In sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, toom 14, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


COLORADO 
FOR SALE—Section 11, Arapahoe ¢ county, 
Colorado; seven miles east of Denver; 
one mile from Strasburg; $22.50 an acre; 
liberal terms. O. O. Hummel, W: aterloo, 
Towa. 
HOMBSEEKERS locate here in new y big 
dent corn county, east of mountains. 
No failures; cheap, productive, level land. 
Whittemore Ranch, Kendrick, Colo. 
GEORGIA 
WONDERFUL opportunities, southern 
Georgia farm lands. Write for complete 


information. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 
man, Georgia. 



































an win On DAKOTA 
640-ACRE ranch and farm 

$10 per acre, including 60-acre crop. 
Wheat, oats and corn or trade for small 
Iowa farm. Also 480 acres unimproved 
land; price, $6 per acre. Will also sell 
cattle, horses, hogs and farm machinery. 
G. Hartwig, 


land; price, 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers and fresh cows, fall cows and heif- 

ers, at reasonable prices; T. B. tested. 

Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn, 

_HOLSTEINS AND BELGIANS 

FOR SALE—Registe red Holstein cattle 
and registered Belgian horses. One or 

a Norris Land Co., Glenwood, 
inn, 








REGISTERED JERSEYS 
YOUNG registered Jersey bull, serviceable 
age; heavy producing ancestry; pedi- 
gree and pictures furnished. Englewood 
Jerseys, 226 W. 5ist St., Des Moines, (a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


INSURANCE 

AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies, 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 


LUMBER 

FARMERS can save $100 on carload of 

lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 
1165, Tacoma, Wash, 

PHOTO FINISHING 

FILMS deve lope d and Six,ne w Charleston 

border gloss prints, 25c (silver). Trial 
offer. Inter-Ocean Photo Co., Litchfield, 
Illinois. 
































Owner, Hopewell, 8. D. 
» WISCONSIN 

REGISTHR and secure a farm. Farmers 

on good Wisconsin dairy farms make 
big money all the time. -In last few years 
we have located hundreds. Write and 
find out about the greatest opportunity 
in America to get ahead, make money and 
own your own farm. Fine new farms, new 
buildings, good cows, in Wisconsin’s best 
dairy county. Only $100 down; balance 20 
years; but must be practical farmer, 
Greater opportunity than a U. S. home- 
stead. Particulars free. Farmers’ and 
Bankers’ Investment Co., Dept. A7, Madi- 
son, Wis, 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners, 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Iumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
6weeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
FRED tires and $10 daily. 
for Mellinger 15,000 mile guaranteed 
tires. No investment. Write for whole- 
sale prices and sample sections. Mel- 
linger r, Dept. 749, Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—A man with car who can put 
in full time, to represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer in Iowa. Interesting proposition 
to a man who is willing to work. Write, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Salesman to cover local ter- 
Titory, or will assign territory, calling 
on both town and country trade, for old 
reliable firm. In business since 1866. Few 
openings for district managers. Write for 
full particulars. C. G. Patten & Son, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 
FEEDER STEERS 























Take orders 




















1OWA 


50 PIGS given away with farm, 190 acres, 

if sold by August 15 Two miles to 
town; twelve miles to Luther College. No 
stones, wet land or Canada thistles. 
Woven wire everywhere. No agents. L. 
G. Krumm, Decorah, Iowa. 


40 WELL “improved; lays fine, on state 

road; 120 improved, 80 unimproved; all 
productive soil; some exchange; reason- 
able terms on balance. H. - Hall, Own- 
er, Smithland, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—At eight panies dollars re- 

duction for sixty days, one of the bést 
corn and hog farms in fowa. J. F. Gay, 
Laporte City, Iowa. 


FOR northern Iowa improved farm bar- 

gains, Mitchell and adjoining counties, 
on easy terms, write, F. W. Kruger, Lit- 
tle Cedar, Iowa. 














FOR SALE—36 head good feeder steers, 
weighing around 900 pounds. Verne 
Warrington, Lyle, Minn. 


GUERNSEYS 
REGISTPRPD Guernseys. Three-year- 
old, freshening November; last Decem- 
ber yearling, just bred; large, bright col- 
ored, healthy; $285 for pair. Choice grades 
also. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 


SEVERAL “Guernsey heifer calves, prac- 
tically pure, from heavy, rich. milkers, 
five to twelve weeks old. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 

ticello, Iowa. 




















TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes, Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 
half price. Thousands of eight week old 
ullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 
rap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 

years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 

alog and special price bulletin free. 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 

Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 

CHICKS C. 0. D. 




















White, Brown, Buff 

Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures you 
genuine Grimm of high quality produced 
on state registered fields. Fancy grade, 
state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 
40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent or 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, con- 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 25c 
pound. All seed scarified and recleaned. 
Free somples. Order from thisad. Freight 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College, 
Fargo, N. D. A co-operative organization. 
ALFALPA—Plant Lyman’s pedigreed 
Grimm alfalfa. Make up your mind to- 
day to sow a liberal acreage of the great- 
est forage crop and soil builder ever dis- 
covered—Lyman’s Genuine Grimm Alfalfa! 
s3uy your seed direct from the introducer 
and know that your foundation stock is 
pure, pedigreed seed—developed from the 
original Wendelin Grimm plot in Carver 
county, Minnesota. A. B. Lyman, Grimm 
Alfalfa’ Introducer, Box 320, Excelsior, 
Minnesota. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 
per bu.; sc arified sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5; also red clover and alsike. 
Bags free. George Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas, 




















MANGY HOGS BRING LESS ON 
MARKET 

While it is common knowledge that 
mangy hogs do not grow as well as clean 
ones, many do not know that packers will 
pay less or refuse to buy hogs badly af- 
fected. The carcasses of such hogs havé 
an unsightly appearance and the cuts are 
reduced in value. In some cases it is 
necessary to remove the skin in order to 
make the meat salable. In extreme cases 
the carcasses are condemned. Hence buy- 
ing at a reduced price or refusal to buy 
at all is a reasonable policy on the part 
of the packer. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 

Southern—Mahaska County, July 16—~ 
We are having mighty fine weather, tho 
the nights are quite cool. We had a fine 
rain last week. Corn has certainly made 
rapid growth since the Fourth and is 
looking fine. Wheat is all cut and seems 
to be good. Some are cutting oats, but 
there certainly is a lot of rust on them. 
The clover crop was rather small, but 
those having alfalfa have plenty of hay. 
Some are cutting theirs for the second 
time. Old corn is selling for 60 and 65 
cents. The potato crop seems to be good, 
They are selling for 65 cents a peck now 
at the stores but the farmers can’t get 
more than $1.50 per bushel for them, 
Chickens are 28 cents.—Laurence Scharff, 


Southern—Madison County, July 15— 
The nights are very cool for July, but it 
is very hot during the day. We are need- 
ing rain very badly. The pastures are 
very short. The corn is looking fine. 
Most of it is laid by; some of it is begin- 
ning to tassel. The wheat is all in the 
shock and the threshing machines are 
busy. Wheat is making around 35 bush- 
els on the bottom land and is of excellent 
quality and is being taken in here at the 
elevators at $1.25 per bushel. The alfalfa 
is good considering the dry weather, but 
the timothy and clover is very short and 
thin. There is lots of old corn yet, and 
it is selling around 60 cents. All that you 
buy is very high.—C. J. Young. 


Southwestern—Cass County, July 16— 
Still very dry, especially in parts of the 
county. Wheat and early oats cut and 
both shock up quite thick in spite of the 
dry weather. Corn generally looks good, 
altho it curled in places the last few 
days. Potato crop very good, considering 
the drouth. Nothing much new to write 
till it rains.—J. Z. H. 

Central—Greene County, July 9—Small 
grain looks good and will make a good 
yield, tho we believe the oat yield will be 
a little short of the average. Oats are 
filling out nicely and the rains have stim- 
ulated considerable growth on the straw, 
and fields look good. Corn is late and in 
some cases poor stands, and in a few 
fields there will be no corn unless frost 
holds off for 90 days at least. Corn is 
good, but a little late for the time of 
year. Fields are very clean this year; 
weeds are very tew. Corn is tasseling 
out. Eggs 24 cents, cream 35 cents, corn 
64 cents.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Centrai—Poweshiek County, July 10— 
Some few pieces of winter wheat cut; will 
all be cut this week. Some early oats will 
be cut this week. Corn plowing mostly 
finished; it is about ten days late. Some 
rain would be a good thing. Hay making 
is the order of the day. Some pastures 


short. Farm prices low, excepting hogs.— 
F. A. W 
Eastern—Dubuque County, July 16— 


Finest kind of weather for hay, and ev-., 


erybody is busy at it. Quality is excellent 
and crop is much better than expected. 
Corn is doing well and oats will soon be 
ready to cut. Fruit and bees are doing 
well. People are buying more machinery 
and baby chicks than usual this year.— 
A. A. Hallett. 

Central—Hardin County, July 16—The 
weather is dry; showers very spotted the 
past two weeks. Some parts of the coun- 
ty have had plenty of moisture; others 


‘none. Barley cut and early oat harvest 
begun. Late oats turning and will soon 
dry up. Corn beginning to tassel, and 


will need a good rain soon, Pastures are 
bare, and cattle are being fed and pas- 
tured on roadsides. Tame hay about all 
up; average, % ton per acre or less. 
Barley filled well and cool nights and a 
breeze in the daytime makes it good for 
the oats to fill. Pigs find it hard to live 
with no pasture and not very much corn 





or oats. An6éther ten days will make or 
lose a good deal of the corn. Gardens are 
suffering. Early potatoes are small.—A. 
R. Calkins. 


* 
Eastern—Johnson County, July 16—The 
corn has been making good progress and 
is nearly all laid by now. Haying is well 
under way and the yield was fair. Oat 
cutting has just started. Oats stand nice- 
ly and are medium to short in length. We 
are having cool weather, which makes it 
easier to work. Second crop clover is re- 
sponding to several rains we had, and 
there will be some clover seed after a 
while. Some potatoes are ready for use 
and are of good quality.—O. J. Rhodes. 


Northwestern—Clay County, July 17— 
Weather very warm. Corn laid by with 
fields very clean. Many fields tasseling 
and some silking. Tame hay yielding 
better than expected, and going up in 
good shape. Early oats being cut and 
late oats will be ready the first of the 
week. Corn 60 cents, eats 32 cents, eggs 
22 cents, cream, 39 cents, hens 20 cents, 
spring chickens 28 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, July 
16-—-Amount of rainfall the past month 
was a few scattered showers and some 
localities didn’t get even that much. Pas- 
tures are dried up. Hay crop was very 


light. The short crop of early oats is 
being harvested. The quality appears 
light. Late oats are ripening fast or dry- 


ing up and will be ready to cut in a few 
days. Corn is making good growth but 
must have rain or will be in firing state 
soon. Livestock in poor condition and 
must be fed. Local market report: Corn, 
66c; oats, 33c; eggs, 23c; butterfat, 36c.— 
F. Blondil. 

Northern—Hancock County, July 16— 
Corn all layed by and coming to tassel. 
Hay will be about all finished this week. 
Some early oats and barley being cut. 
Small grain looks like a good crop. Some 
fields down bad on low ground. Weather 
a little cool for corn and rain needed for 
corn and pasture.—KE. D. Hammon. 

Central—Greene County, July 17—Hot 
and dry. Corn suffering for want of 
moisture. Oats short and light. Some 
rust in early varieties. The yield will be 
considerably less than last year. Hav 
crops short. Pastures are beginning to 
fall off. Early potatoes good, bul only a 
few in a hill. (Prices range as follows: 
Oats, 33c; corn, €8c; chickens, 21c; butter, 
36c; cream, 38c; eggs, 23c. 

Central—Webster County, July 17—Ev- 
erything is very dry. Streams are dry 
that have not been dry for years. Most 
of the stock on pasture has to be fed. 
Second crop of hay light. Corn all laid 
by and oats cutting in full swing. Woth 
early and late oats will be short and 
corn is beginning to show need of rain. 
Corn, 70c; cream, 387c and eggs, 22¢; old 


hens, 20c and springs, 26c.—H. C. Mc- 
Cracken, 
Central—Story County, July 16—Our 


oats is only about half crop here in Story 
county and corn is not over 80 per cent 
of last year’s stand, with a very dry sub- 
soil, and now tasseling and shooting. It 
is far from a good prospect. Today is 
96 in the shade with a hot southwest 
wind. Corn is rolling like a cigar for 
protection and being damaged more each 
day.—B, C. Cox. - 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Montgomery County, July 15— 
Wheat harvest done; from fairly good to 
very poor. Oats better than expected. 
Timothy harvest on; fair crop. Fruit is 
plentiful. Corn is looking good on good 
land; bugs in spots. Weather very dry. 
farmers very busy. Good farm help is 
scarce, No threshing done yet.—John F, 
Brown. 

Central—Pratt County, July 12—Corn is 
late, but making fairly good growth. Oats 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Maw 


rapidly getting ripe, probably being hast- 
ened by torrid weather the past two 
weeks. What few meadows there are are 
very short. Prospects for clover next 
year very poor, as the dry weather prb- 
ably killed the young plants.—Robert M. 
Walker. 


West-Central—Hancock County, July 16 
—The weather is cool for this time of 
year. We had about a week of hot weath- 
er, then it turned cool again. Farmers 
are busy harvesting and making hay. 
Most of the wheat is cut and some of the 
oats, and most of the others are ready. 
The corn is late; very little of it tasseled 
yet.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Central—Peoria County, July 15—Wheat 
cutting just finished; looked like 12 to 30 
bushel yield. Oats well filled. Corn a 
good color. Lots of corn small for the 
time of year. Nights too cofd for corn. 
The last four mornings the thermometer 
has stood in the lower fifties. It is ideal 
weather for oats to fill. The week includ- 
ing the last of June and the first of July 
was the only corn forcing weather we 
have had since corn was planted.—Cal 
Nickeson, 

Central—Shelby County, July 14—Wheat 
all cut, looks like average crop but aver- 
age short around here. Oats cutting 
started, looks like about 75 per cent crop. 
Corn growing fair but considerable bug 
damage. Pastures getting very short. 
Hay crop below average; considerable old 
corn going to market. Not much sick- 
ness among livestock.—S. M. Harper. 

Central—Moniteau County, July 17— 
Weather cool; all oats harvested, yield 
will be exceptionally light, probably all 
timothy hay made, yield light. Prospects 
for corn excellent. Plowing for wheat 
has commenced. Acreage will be large. 
Oats selling at 50c. Demand for feed 
slight.—Wesley Kiesling. 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Adair County, July 16—We 
are having cool, dry weather. Most ev- 
ery one is thru plowing corn. Cutting 
oats is the order of the day. Oats are 


about one-third of a crop. A few have 
begun to put up hay, which is a very 
light crop. The potatg crop looks like a 
failure. A few hogs going to market.— 
Earl Watkins. 

Central—Pettis County, July 15—Haying 
and threshing are pressing every avail- 
able man into service. Last week was 
one of the most unfavorable for either. 
This week has been very favorable, and 
the work has made fine progress. Oat 
crop none too good, on account of late 
seeding and rust just at ripening period. 
Some meadows yielding more than earlier 
estimates. Corn has made a good growth 
during the last few weeks and the fields 
are very clear of weeds. If favorable 
weather conditions continue and rainfall 
is normal, we feel assured of a crop 
somewhat above average.—W. D. Wade. 

Northwest—Harrison County, July 17— 
Very dry, garden drying up. Corn need- 
ing rain. Oats being cut, some are good; 
rust struck some pieces. Corn plowing 
nearly ail done. Pastures dry, some are 
short. Stock all seem to be doing well. 
Apples are falling bad; there seems to be 
a leaf blight on the trees. Hay light. 
EFgesg 22c dozen; heavy hens, 20c Ib.; leg- 
horns, 18c Ib.; springs, 21 to 26c lb.; cream 
34c.—S. Meredith. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Platte County, July 15—Every- 
thing needs rain very badly, and corn 
especially. Wheat is yielding up to 35 
and 40 bushels per acre, and the county's 
average is figured at 20 bushels. Quality 
is unusually good. Potatoes are fine. 
Local prices as follows: New wheat $1.21, 
corn 67 to 70 cents, hogs $9 to $13, eggs 21 





cents, cream 31 cents, broilers 21 cents.— 
Albert Miksch. 





MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, July 15— 
Much hay is being put up this week and 
the weather is very good for haying. The 
small grain looks good and the corn is 
growing. Some pastures will be short 
soon if dry weather continues. Hogs are 
$13.35 for tops, veal is $10.50, hens are 


20 cents, springs 26 cents, eggs 24 cents, 


oats 32 cents, corn is 55 cents, rye 8 
cents, flax $2.18 end barley 52 cents.— 
James ®. Goslee. 


Southwestern—Lyon County, July 17 
A light shower last night. Yesterday's 
temperature, 104, with a hot wind; hard 
on spring wheat. Part of county has had 
no rain since the middle of June. Corn is 
tasseling but will need rain soon. Har- 
vest of winter wheat and early oats haa 
commenced. Wheat, $1.64; No. 3 corn, 
Tic; oats, 33c; barley, 53c; flax, $2.27; 
eges, 32c; butterfat, 37c. Solid train loads 
of cattle coming thru to St. Paul front 
the dried out parts of Dakota.—Chas, H. 
Carlson. 

Southeast—Fillmore County, July 16— 
Corn being laid by in good shape. Very 
dry at this writing. Haying well under 
way, with a fair yield. Barley beginning 
to turn and seems to be filling good. Oats 
will be very short, but may be of good 
quality. Pastures very short. Cream, 
39c; eggs, 25c; springs, 28c; hens, 21c.— 
Roscoe H. Wicks. 


KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, July 5—The 
weather here has been hot and ry for two 
weeks and work has been progressing 
nicely. First cutting of alfalfa is all in 
the barn and corn cultivated twice, Or- 
chard grass cutting all finished and wheat 
harvest begun. Corn doing nicely in mobt 
parts of the county, altho it needs rain 
badly. Threshing will begin next week in 
orchard grass and wheat.—Jos. Gottbrath, 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, July 16 
—Haying, timothy and alfalfa completed 
around here. Threshing in progress; 
wheat making 18 to 22 bushels per acre, 
Oats 35 to 45. Our drouth was broken 
Monday by 1% inches of rain and we 
were sorely in need of it. Very few hogs 
on feed. Wheat, $1.15; oats, 32c; cream, 
3ic; broilers, 24c; heavy hens, 19c; corn, 
70 to Tic; bran, $1.25. The early corn that 
was in tassel is hurt. The later corn 
seems in fine condition.—F. D. Evering- 
ham. 





WISCONSIN 

Northwestern—BParron County, July 17 
—Have been having some rain lately. 
Hay is mostly put up; is going about two 
loads per acre. Grain looks good, is head- 
ed out; potatoes look fine, about one-half 
the acreage planted here this year as in 
1924. Pastures are fine. Flies not bad.— 
Carey R. Jones. 


SELLS ON PROTEIN BASIS 

“There is little inducement for Kansas 
farmers to grow quality wheat when the 
premium that such wheat brings does not, 
under the present systém of marketing, go 
to the grower,” says Ernest R. Downie, 
general manager of the Kansas Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Marketing Association, of 
Wichita. 

“The Kansas wheat pool sells its wheat 
and settles with its members on the basis 
of protein. Our laboratory at Leaven- 
worth fletermines the gluten content of 
each member’s wheat, and if it is high 
quality, the premium he gets goes toward 
paying for the soil elements that went 
toward producing it. Such a system en- 
courages the farmer to grow better and 
better wheat.” 


says they deserve a strawberry shortcake 















MAw’S KINDA PEEVED CAUSE 
HER GARDEN ISN'T DUG UP, But 
PY Sue OUGHTO REALIZE WE VE 
ft HAD ACOLD LATE SPRING 
SO 








Hun! I'VE GOT AN IDEA! I'LL PLANT 
A COUPLE. OF INDIAN SKULLS IN THE 
GARDEN AND LET SLIM DIG’EM uP! 









HEY, PROFESSORS: LOOKEE 
WHAT | OUG UP IN THE 



















































































THAT'S REAL. 

NICE OF THE PROFESSORS 
TO DIG UP MY GAROEN 
FoR ME, AL! I" 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE mee Une te pga A + WAR 
D WITH LAST Y 

The ‘stl columns in vote follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
mow 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list-and see which products 
are above and wnich below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, ogee, cattle, hides and copper 
decidediy below the general price level. 
m most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





Percentage 
present price 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
wo| Present price 
=3| is of last yr. { 








Fisher's index number 


CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,306-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 








eeeeee 


eeeeewee 





HOGS—At Chicago 








Fleavy ED bec csccvesesccenss 
gaght IE 56.0% 00 90055006 ae on 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee ee) 








SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ...... i TE | 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at meng 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 
At Chicago— 




















Wheat’ No. 1 northern 
On iowa Farms— 


RRR 


MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee .... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 110 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 7 i 94 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 134 100 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
(Butter, at Chicago........... 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
‘Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cotton, at New York ..... re 
Eggs, at Chicago 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 








148 
105 


























FUTURES—At Chicago 








Corn— 
September ........ 
December 
Oats— 
September ........ 
December ... 
Wheat— 
September ... 
December 
Lard— 
September ... 


113}, 
131 


93 
99 


126 
129 


146 
135 


es— 
September 154 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville ....... 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude em, at N. York 
Lumbe 1 
Douglas 11 fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
: MSEtTON) ..ccccccccese ° 
Yellow. pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
, 1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 
Cement 


eeeeeeeees 


seers esenee 


Cee eereeeeresee 








FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 








238 


103 
212 
105 


102 


107 
111 
117 


month of June ........ D 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York .....ccccccees 
Industrial stockS .......s006. 
Railroad stocks 


ee 














FIAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
249 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age vaitroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
han in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, fare: hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.90 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $12.55. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 3, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 117 per cent, grain 134 
per cent, livestock 94 per cent, lumber 
108 per cent, ore 122 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 118 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — Now 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
88%4c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 
27%4c; ducks; last week 22c, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 2644c, week before 
26c; spring chickens, last week 37c, week 
before 37c. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $17.80, week be- 
fore $17.97. Chicago—Last week $16.10, 
week before $15.92. 


CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Bt WOOK cccocccccces 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EGR WOOK cccocvecceed 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last Week .ccoccccccce 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
WOWRE  scscesecs es 
Week before .....00.. 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .. 


14,00) 
14.25 


qj 

Weeee 
@eereeseelesece 
eeeeelecees 


@eeeeeerelersese 


16.00/20.25 
oeveceee +) 16,00)20,25 


-/15.50/18 50 
15.50/18.50 


13.50/16. 25} 
13.50}16.25 


11.50)13.75 
11.50/13.75 


8.50} 8.50 
8.50] 8.50 


seeee 


eer eserere 





eee ereee 
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Corn, No. 2¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before ,. 

Corn, No. 3Y. 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Barley— 

Last week ....} .71 
Week before ,.(\ .671%4 

Rye— 
Last week ..../1.06 
Week before ..| .97% 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 

1-46%4]1.40 


8114 
15% 


80% 
74 


18% 
12 


41% 
40% 





Last week .... 
Week before ..|1.42 |1.42 











FEEDS 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..ccccccccce 
Week before 
ood— 
Last week seeeeeereece 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week eeeeesevecoce 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .. 
Week before ........ 
Light weight beef steers — 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... 
Week before ..scccoce 
Medium and good— 
RUE WHE o0c0sceeedes 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 


I10.08 
10.30 


9.58 
9.80 


8.68 
9.15 


7.18 
7.78 


eerweeeee 


eee ereee 


eeeeeees 


10.32 
10.50 


9.29 
9.64 


7.18 


c= 


=D 
coco of Clot 


eeeeee 


= oe Se 


* 
a 
oo 
out 


“> 
won 


oo wo 


eee eee eee 


Week before ......... 
Canners and cutters— 
st week 


oo 
oo Oo 


Stockers and feeders— 
CMEC WOOK occccccccess 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
LMBt WOOK ocsccccccese 
Week before 


TH wr ee AM BR ww 


=o OF ©co So 
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Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


3 
x 





Bran— 

Last week.... 

Week before. 
Shorts— 

Last week. 
Week before. 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../25.50 
Week before. ./25.25]..... 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 

Last week....|47.50 
Week before. .|47.75 
Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week....{37.00 
Week before. .|/37.00 
Tankage— 

Last week.... 
Week before..|..... 
Gluten-— i 
Last week. pcccclecccclocscolesscelGardD 
Week before. 133.75 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots, 


24,00/20,25/21.25 
23.25/20, 25}20.62) 2 


- }25.12)24.00) 22.603: 
-|23,75}25,00)21.25 


eeeee 


70.00 
70.00 


eeeee 























FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Cast w eek eeeeeeeeeeee 

Week “~ en snaduwiace 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week ..... 
Week before ......... 
Light (150-200 Ibs. sate 
Last week .. 
Week before ......... 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
ARE WHE 200060000008 
WVOBK DETOTO 32 00s\0000 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

Last week ......+. 

WOGE: DBTOLG: 200008008 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ......e.- 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ...... 
Week _ before 


13.50}13.15 
13.60/13.38 


14.15/13.80 
14.00}13.85 


-00/14.30]14.15 
3.92|14.15)14.25 


14.32/14.30 
14,15}14.38 


eeeeeee 


11.50/11.80 
11.50/11.62 


14.32]14,75 
-08}15.00 


-/15.32 
15.62 


eeeeeseeelesees 





Coe ee tte 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 

Last week ........ 

TVOOK SOOEDED 2 ccecicne 
Lambs, culls and common 
BIE WOE: seccccvceves 
Week before ......... 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to .prime— 

Last week .. 0... +{10.12)11.75/10.00 

Week before ......... |10.62|}12.00/10.38 
Ewes, medium to choice— 

TARE WORE occcsccscces 6.75) 5.25 

Week before 5.75] 5.25 


NOTE — Unless otherwise. stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 


13.45/13.12 
13.92/13.38 


-50/11.00/10.00 
10.62/11,50/10.25 














cent of the pre-war normal 


British sterling ex- 
change— 

Last week ....... $4.864 

Week before ..... «| 4.865 

French franc— 

LSC WORK: 6660005 .0247 

Week before -0260 | 














12.8 
Ane Cone 13.5 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 41%4 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.14 per cent, 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn ee are about 68'4c, 


| Oats 32%c, wheat $1.2 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in July 
were 5,244,000 bushels, as compared with 
4,584, 000 bushels for the week before and 
4,061,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the first week 
in July were 240,000 bushels, as compared 
with 184,000 bushels for the week before 
and 141, 000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats for the first week 
in July were 2,182,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 909, 000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 1,292, 000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
&xports of lard for the first week in 
July were 8,081,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,658, 600 ‘pounds for the week be- 





erage of prices from common to choice. 


fore and 8,767,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. Exports of pork the first 


before and 13, 029, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hogs are 103 per cent of the ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 79 per cent 
for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep and 
97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 





Receipts at 
other mkts. 











Receipts at 
9) Chicago 


May 21 to 27 .... 

May 28 to — 3 

June 4to10. 

June 11 to 17 .. 

June 18 to 24 

June 25 to July 1 

July 2 to 

ie 2B NOLES jb ccgaand eas 


{CATTLE 








June 11 to 17 .. 
MAO BE AO ME 5062600 s0n 
June 25 to July 1....... 
July 2 to ; 
July 8 to 14 


eee eeeesees 








May 14 to 20 ...... 968 
gee eee 
May 28 to June 3 
June 11 to 1% 
eT a | ee ae 
June 26 to July 1...... 

July 2to 8 
July 8 to 14 


ee eee eeeeees 








MOY BA 10 OU Crovcevnenes 
ee) SC 
May 28 to June 8 .., 
June 11 to 17 
SUD 20 CO 28 6c cecicncvess 
June 25 to July 1........ 
July 2to 8 
July -8 to 14 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef ateers. 
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CUT-WORMS 

A serious outbreak of the army worm 
and variegated cut-worms in Texas dur- 
ing the past two weeks may indicate that 
conditions this year are particularly fa- 
vorable for these two pests. Their dep- 
redations elsewhere may be taken as @ 
warning to look out for them in Iowa, 
where farmers have had many unpleas- 
ant experiences with the same pests be- 
fore. Two years ago the worms did a 
great deal of damage to wheat, rye, corn, 
alfalfa, clover and other plants. The 
variegated cut-worm is particularly de- 
structive to alfalfa. 

A number of different species of cut- 
worms are already active in Iowa, ace 
cording to the entomology department of 
Iowa State College. Cut-worms may 
form the army worm habit if they be- 
come over-abundant and travel thru the 
fields in large armies. 

Army worms and cut-worms belong to 
the same family, so the same treatment 
will control both. The poisoned bran 
method is the best. Mix twenty to twene 
ty-five pounds of wheat bran with one 
pounds of paris green, two quarts of low 
grade molasses and two and one-half 
gallons of water. This mash should be 
sprinkled around each hill, a handful be- 
ing enough for five or six hills. The best 
way to apply it is to walk between two 


| rows, sprinkling the hills on each side. 





GOOD QUEENS IMPORTANT IN BEE 
MANAGEMENT 

In the election of queens for any pur- 
pose the following findings should be kept 
in mind, suggests the Texas agricultural 
experiment station. The color of the 
queen has no connection with honey 
gathering ability of the colony. The qui- 
etness of the queen on the comb is di- 
rectly related to high productivity of the 
colony. Queens carrying their wings fully 
folded are more prolific and live longer 
than queens which carry their wings 
partly folded or continually move their 
wings. Young queens of any selected 
stock when tried under the same condi- 
tions will show about the same produc- 
tion. Under the same conditions colonies © 
headed by young queens will give from @ 
fourth to a half more honey than colonies 
headed by old queens. 





IOWA LEADS IN T. B. TESTING 
During May nearly 8,000 herds in Iowa 
were tested for tuberculosis. A total of 
132,806 cattle were tested, more than the 
total of any other state. The percentage 
of reactors in fowa was 2.5. In New York 
it was 8.5 per cent, Ohio 5 per cent and 
Wisconsin 1.5 per cent. Michigan has 
twenty-four accredited counties, Iowa 
eighteen and North Dakota fourteen coun- 
ties that had less than one-half of 1 per 





cent at the last test. 
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week in July were 7,694,000 pounds, ag 
compared with 6,839,000 pounds the week 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


+ HEREFORDS 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20—C. G. Cochran & Sons, 
Hays City, Kan, 
HOLSTEINS 
2—Minn. Holstein Co., 
Minn, 
Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


Austin, 


Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct. %7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, lowa. 
Iowa. 


Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 


Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Oct. 183—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 


Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 


Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa, 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 


Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, ¢ 
POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 7—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 


Monticello, Iil. 

Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 


Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 


F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt: Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, 
Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
Oct. 183—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia, 
Oct. 14—D. B. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 


Iowa. 
— C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Ww 


8s, 
Oct. 15—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa, 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ml. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, lowa,. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, Iowa, 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—BH. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

“> 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 

feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 


Sep. 
20—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia, 


Sep. 


Oct. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 

Oct. 7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo, 
Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia, 
Oct. 14—Wim. O. Notz, Creston, Lowa: 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Lowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa, 

Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa, 

Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring Class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be ineerted if 
we as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue 








Field Notes 


A BRED SOW SALE OF UNUSUAL 
IMPORTANCE 

On the 7th day of August, 1926, Allerton 
Farms, of Monticello. Ill, will sell an 
offering of forty head of bred sews, twen- 
ty bred to New Hope, ten vred to Master 
Key, and ten bred to Allerton Special. 
The sows are mostly senior and junior 
yearlings and have been chosen for this 
sale and mated to the particular boars so 
that they would reproduce litters of out- 
Standing pigs. The sows carry the blood- 
lines of such boars as New Hope, The 
Robber, The Redeemer, Pioneer Buster, 
Citation and others. A short time ago I 
looked over the herd on this farm, and 
particularly the sows that are to go in 
this sale, and I must say they are a very 
desirable lot of sows. This firm is put- 
ting into this sale Ethel Hope, the ju- 
nior champion gilt at the Illinois State 
Fair last year. She is safe in pig to 
Allerton Special. ~This is just a sample of 
the choice individuals that go in _ this 
sale. Too much can not be said of the 
boars on this farm. New Hope, the grand 
champion of Illinois last year, has been 
called the “most beautiful boar in Amer- 
ica.” He is really a remarkable boar— 
as sound a boar as I ever looked at, and 
with it all he is a real sire. He sired the 
Junior champion boar and junior cham- 
Pion gilt of Mlinois last year in his first 
crop of pigs. Master Key and Allerton 
Special make up a battery of herd boars, 
and I doubt if there ever were three bet- 
ter boars in, one herd. It seems to me 
that this wiff be a good place to secure a 
litter of pigs to add prestige to your own 


= 





good herd and also to get a litter of pigs 
to put in your show herd of 1927. I will 
be at this sale and will be glad to handle 
your orders for you if you can’t attend, 
Write to me or to Allerton Farms for 
catalog or further information on this 
herd.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
A CONSTRUCTIVE HERD 

Some six or seven years ago, I began 
calling on the Taylor & Taylom™Spotted Po- 
land herd, of What Cheer, fowa. That 
was back in the days when I was adver- 
tising one breed of hogs unly—and that 
was not the Spotted breed, either. I al- 
ways liked a good hog, regardless of name 
or color . I became interested in the Tay- 
lor & Taylor herd at that time because [ 
was convinced they were doing a real 
work. They were freal, constructive 
breeders. It has been more than inter- 
esting to watch, year after year, the de- 
velopment of the desired type of Spotted 
hog. Gradually, year after year, this fium 
has eliminated the faults, and last week 
as Guy Bush and I carefully looked over 
this herd. I remarked to Guy, ‘“‘What a 
great good a firm with the right prin- 
ciples and a keen foresight can do for a 
breed if they are so irclined.’”” This firm 
today has, I believe, the greatest herd of 
Spotted Polands I ever looked at. Type, 
conformation, rainbow backs, wide-open 
eyes, nice clean heads and ears, and, 
boys, I didn’t see a poor-footed pig on the 
farm. Taylor & Taylor are to be con- 
gratulated on their efficient work in the 
Spotted breed.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


ROBBER’S EQUAL GOES TO ILLINOIS 

Robber’s Equal, bought in the I. J. Con- 
rad sale last year by Helgens Bros., of 
Monticello, Iowa, and a boar that Mr. 
Conrad thought good enough to place No, 
1 in his catalog, has been sold to Mr. Ll. 
C. Hurless, of Coleto, lll. This boar was 
developed by the Helgens Bros. with his 
future usefulness in view. He had been 
well grown without any xtra fat and the 
well grown without any extra fat and the 
pounds. He~is a wonderfully smooth, 
deep-sided boar; in fact, he isa boar that 
is just awfully hard to fault. Robber's 
Equal has sired a great lot of pigs. On 
the Helgens farm can be found a lot of 
real prospects. O. J. Hess, of Worthing- 
ton, Iowa, has two litters of outstanding 
pigs by him. Every litter I have seen by 
him was good. Along with Robber’s Equal 
went a two-year-old sow, a junior year- 
ling sow and a senior sow pig, and the 
entire lot will be shown by Mr. Hurless 
at Aurora, Ill.; Springfield, Ill., and Peo- 
ria, Ill Mr. Hurless certainly is to be 
‘congratulated on his good judgment in 
buying these hogs and with a good lot 
of sows to mate with this boar he should 
be in line for a top winter bred sow sale. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


CONNELL’S HERD LOOKS GOOD 

Earl Connell, of Brooklyn, Iowa, has 85 
pigs this summer, and he has a right to 
feel proud of being their owner—they be- 
ing sired by the good boars, The Magnet, 
Fireflame and Carmine Ranger 1st. Mr. 
Connell ig making a decided success of 
the business, as he has been shipping his 
hogs a great distance to satisfied buyers. 
He recently made a shipment to a breed- 
er in eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Connell 
holds no sales, but his herd will be ad- 
vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer for his fall 
and winter trade.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


MASSEE & MASSEE’S HERD OF SPOTS 


Harold Massee, of Nashua, Iowa, the 
man who developed and showed Jack O’ 
Diamonds to a world’s grand champion- 
ship, is getting ready for his September 
sale. Harold has some forty head of pigs 
and the tops of these, together with a 
few extra good bred sows, will be put in 
his sale. This should make a very at- 
tractive offering, and the Massees should 
be in line for a real sale.-—Frank O. Storrs, 


Adv. 
HOLSTEINS 
Those of our readers who are in search 


of a high-class Holstein bull that is from 
a herd of producers of both butter and 


milk should visit Mr. Ed Rensink, of 
Hospers, Iowa. Mr. Rensink is one of 
the most painstaking breeders to be 


found anywhere. His herd is accredited, 
and everything about his fine farm is in 
keeping with his select herd of Holsteins. 
Any one wanting a young bull will be 
impressed with those Mr. Rensink is of- 
fering. See him at once, or phone or 
write him for particulars. His card ap- 
pears regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SOME HERD BULL CHANGES 


Bliss Bros., of Diagonal, Iowa, have 
recently purchased Premier Marshall, a 
good son of Advance Marshall, to place 


at the head of their herd. Advance Mar- 
shall was bred and raised by A. O. Stan- 
ley, of Sheridan, Mo.. He has been used 
in the Stanley herd, is a deep red and 
should prove a valuable addition to their 
herd. Supreme Admiral, their former 
herd bull, has been sold to head the herd 
of Spellman & Hansen, of Orient, Iowa. 
Bliss Bros. still have some extra good 
bulls ready for service. Drop them a line 
if you are in need of a good animal.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 
IMPORTANT DUROC EVENT 

We trust that the announcement in our 
last issue of the Duroc Jersey bred sow 
sale, to be held by the Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co., at Austin, Minn., August 2, 
was read by every one in a position to 
use a bred sow or two. This notice is to 
remind those interested of the importance 
of the occasion. It is a splendid array of 
sows, many with records back of them, 
several that have grand champion sires, 
and all are bred to a pair of herd boars 
that any breeder might well wish to own 
their get. We refer to High Caliber and 
The Aristocrat. Not only are they good 
boars, all championship blood, but they 
have proved their worth as_ breeders, 
Good brood sows are certain to sell high 
the coming winter with the market short- 
age now known to exist. With this 
thought in mind, the better buy would be 
to take a sow from this sale, get a fall 


sirable females. 


joins town. 


Ss. B. Madson & Seon, Rt. 5, Kuoxville, ia. 


records. 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 

















NEW 


“The Most Beauti- 
ful Boar in 
America” 


Himself a cham- 
pion and sire of 
champions, 


He was Grand 
Champion at Illi- 
nois last year. He 
sired the junior 
champion boar 
and junior cham- 
pion gilt at Illinois, 
1928. o herd is 








complete without 
som e NEW HOPE 


ood, NEW HOPE —“ Most Beautiful Boar in America” 


Get a Litter by 


New Hope, Master Key or Allerton Special 
In Our Great Bred Sow Sale 


Monticello, lll., Aug. 7, 1926 . 


An opportunity to secure a litter by an outstanding boar 
from sows that have been chosen and mated so that they will 
reproduce and farrow a litter of pigs of exceptional worth. Sows 


individually right b: 


sample of the bloodlines found 
SOwSs. 


New Hope, The Robber, The Redeemer, 
Pioneer Buster, Rainbow Timm, Citation, and others. 


Justa 
in this sale offering of bred 


No greater opportunity will be offered this year to pro- 


cure litters carrying bloodlines that have the breeders stamp 


of approval on them. 


This will be a good time to lay the 


foundation for your show herd of 1927. 


Get the Catalog Today. 


THE ALLERTON FARMS, 


Monticello, Illinois 


Frank O. Storrs will represent Wallaces’ Farmer and handle orders for 


those who cannot attend, 








Rid YourHogs 
of Worms 
IN A DAY 


ATablet not a Capsule 
Box of 50 $6.75 
Give name of your Vet. 


We certify how much 
Santonin we ujve -- do 
others 


Shores-Mueller Co. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Station H 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
SHORTHORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small bat select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Villager’s Image, 4 bull that is 
airing a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some top 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Chotce Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
by chotcely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tan and King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
good milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 

BLISS BHOS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


16—CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Bart @. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., KR. F.D. 8. 

















POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteb breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
Visit farm or write your wants. 
Laurens, lowa 





H. L. BRYON & SUNS, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 








MOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from sacesters of milk 
Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 








SPOTTED FPOLAND.CHINAS, 
Let Me Know 


Your Wants in Spotted Polands 


Herd headed by Paramount Liberator by Liberator 
Stan ant out of a Correctordam. Alsosome Ranger 
re ng. 


Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa 


POST DISPATCH BOARS 


at our Sept. 23 sale. Come and see them. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 
POLAND-CHINAS 


OOP 

Hancherdale Polands ~ 

Brood sows and gilts bred for fall litters. Price one 

and a half times Chicago top. Extra fall herd boar 

prospect. Also spring pigs, weaned and vaccinated. 

Write for description, etc. 
Mm. FP. Hancher, 














BAMPSHIRES 





Big Four Farms Hampshires 


We are offering a very choice lot of young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall litters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—Pershbing Over, Marvei 
tion, and The Prospect. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lewa 


DUROG JERSEYS. 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 280 Ibs. 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and @ 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL '. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, Sa. 


TAMWORTSS 


An Outstanding Tamworth Litter 


Will win in any company, sired by Iowa Grand 
Champton Boar and produce of lowa Grand Chame- 
pion Sow. Prices reasonable. Write 


FRED J. FILLMAN, 














Dexter, lowa 

Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamwerths fii. "Breeding, individuals ang eriecs 
right. J.J. Newlin, + mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 


Percherons Wanted 
I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheren stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with smal! star. 
ANDL 



























Cash FRED . 
7. hariten, lowa 
AUCTION BEERS 
Lives sTocs 
e@e AUVETIONEER 








litter by a noted boar and have another 
litter in the spring and at less cost than 
the spring litter alone from the sow pur- 
chased the coming winter. If you haven't 
the catalog, be sure to ask for it at once. 
—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 





1.E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY %tvz,Stoce 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 










































910 S. Michigan Ave, _C/ndiana} 





Healthy Tractors 


are tractors that run steadily, delivering all the power 
that was built into them. 


If you want to keep your tractor healthy, have its lubri- 


cating needs diagnosed by experts. A tractor isa com- 


plicated piece of machinery. There are different makes 
of tractors requiring different types of oil. What type 
of oil does your tractor need? 


It is easy to find out, easy to consult expert lubricating 
engineers in regard to your particular problem. 


The skilled and experienced staff of lubricating en- 
gineers of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) have 
prepared a chart which tells the grade of 


(Polarin 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


which will lubricate your tractor geefecity. You will 
find this chart at any Standard Oil Service Station and 
at most Garages. 


_ Never ask for “Some Oil.” Designate the particular 
brand or grade you need. Ordering “Some Oil” is like 
asking for “Some Medicine.” When you are seriously 
ill, you consult a doctor. He diagnoses your case and 
prescribes the medicine to meet your particular needs. 


The needs of a tractor should be diagnosed by experts 
in the same way. 


The experts of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ' 


have made tests in the laboratory and in the field wi 

every make of tractor, under every possible condition. 
Polarine in Seven Grades—is the result. It is The Perfect 
Motor: Oil. Use it and be certain of the increased 
power and profits that healthy tractors always produce. 


Standard Oil Company 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Tractor Chart of 


Recommendations 
Tractors 
Motor — Motor 
Trade Name Oil Trade Name Oil 
eae rty Keck Gonnerman. .S. H. 
Oil Pull. S.A ore : E.H. 
Allis Chalmers 15- NOTIN 255.06 os erer’ & H. 
20; 2O-SO so 0 ov S.H. Little Giant......S.H. 
Do) eer. Se ROMMEIATUD ; «ss: i0:0'0:0'0 S.H. 
Appleton......... S.H. McCormick- 
1 CE ES | ae H. 
Bates, Steel Mule Mead Morton. eS | 
and others...... S.H. Minneapolis......E.H. 
1 LRP: PROD iris ses 0 eae 5. Fie 
Case, 12-20, 15-27, Monarch,........ S.H 
eS ae SS Nichols & Shepard .E.H 
Case, 22-40, 40-72, a. RrerecenoGiet S. H. 
2 a Pe, aa ee E.H. 
Caterpillar, 2 ton. "H. Rock I ldo Heider S.H. 
Caterpillar, others. 3 H. Russell, 
CONtUE .... o50000e (except Giant). .S.H. 
ol eee a H. Shawnee......... H. 
oi ae F. EEN seca x6 0G H. 
1 Oey ere E.H. Topp-Stewart..... S.H. 
oe ere es S. H. RG 55.6% ceed H. 
Fitch Four Drive..S.H. Townsend........ E.H. 
Flour City.......- oe, TYAVIDG. os secs cee Fl 
POSGOON: ccc ceed S.H. Twin City, 
iyo eae 5.21. (except 40-65).. .S.H. 
CSE REP: ee rr S$... 
Hart 7 ae E.H. Waterloo Boy.....S.H. 
MRIS oo vba 8 mcd was Srl.  WetMOe,-....eace. S.H. 
\ be S.H. Wisconsin........ S. H. 
John Deere....... S.H. Yuba Ball Tread. .S.H. 
Garden Tractors 
Motor otor 
Trade Name Oil Trade Name Oil 
BOO i iccistcen 8 H. MORES 5: 010.0-0.87¢6 ore 
i ee seared HH. SUNN | 2s Ssh clo-e ote H. 
Beeman,...... Ase & Spray-Mor....... S. H. 
TOES. ose degea Spry Wheel....... Ei. 
ee Re ere Hi. Standard......... H. 
COntaur.. vececees H. WOR o.c's-ce ences 1: A 
CID MOP. .csseses S.H. 
ae ses eeiteoe * H. KEY 
Ede + okhe H.—Polarine Heavy 
a: win) Ss. ‘H.—Polarine Special 
ro-Mor Jr....... 7 envy 
nbn “a pe ‘s E.H.—Polarine Extra 
Kin Kade........ H. Heavy 
| SR pie a F.—Polarine P 


If tractor is operated in cold weather, use next 


lighter grade. 


N.B.—For recommendations of grades of Polarine 
to use in automobiles and trucks consult chart at 
any Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 
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